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THE DIMENSIONS OF THE POOR. 


‘os great apostle to the Gentiles has forbidden women. to 

preach ; nor have we any desire to take issue with him on this 
point—although Dinah Morris in fiction, and certain of her proto- 
types in real life who possess a gift for speaking to the hearts of 
their sisters, have sometimes raised the doubt whether, if St. Paul 
were an Anglo-Saxon citizen of the nineteenth century, he would not 
modify the uncom- 
promising character 





of his prohibition. 
But we do wish to 
deliver a protest to 
those who will listen 
through a short col- 
umn of the Bazar, 
the text being a few 
words of John Rus- 
kin: “ You know that 
to give alms is no- 
thing unless you give 
thought also,and that 
therefore it is writ- 
ten, not ‘blessed is 
he that feedeth the 
poor,’ but ‘ blessed is 
he that considereth 
the poor.’ And you 
know that a little 
thought and a little 
kindness are often 
worth more than a 
great deal of money.” 
Please observe that 
our text contains 
no condemnation of 
those who feed and | ' 
clothe the poor—sueh i ul 
duty, it is taken for ae ‘i 
granted, is widely rec- ‘it 
ognized— but both 
Biblical quotation 
and appended com- 
ment raise us into a 
much higher sphere, 
and place our work 
on a different plane 
from that of the per- 
functory routine into 
which organizedchar- 
itable work is always 
in great danger of de- 
generating. There is 
no fault found with 
those who keep the 
letter of the law, only 
our thoughts are di- 
rected to that nobler 
and more efficacious 
and fruetifying labor 
which is guided by 
the Spirit. “ Blessed 
is he that considereth 
the poor.” The dic- 
tionary says that this 
word “ considereth” 
is derived from two 
Latin words — con, 
with, and sidus, a 
star; and just as we 
to-day in print mark 
with an asterisk a 
word or a sentence 
to which we desire 
to attach a more ex- 
tended meaning or 
explanation, so the 
old translators of the 
Psalmist’s admoni- 
tion no doubt select- 
ed this rendering of 
the original to: indi- 
cate the condition of 
mind, or rather heart, 
that they should cul- 
tivate who wish truly 
to help the unfortu- 
nate or afflicted mem- 
bers of the race. 

Now for the facts 
which suggested our 
light. 

About thirty kindly, well-intentioned women,in a city which 
shall be nameless—some matrons, the others young girls—are or- 
ganized into a club to “cut out,’ make, and distribute to needy 
families, but more particularly to charity hospitals and out-door 
hospital patients, warm and comfortable clothes, This society, 





Back, see Page 204.] 


text, and which it ilumines with a new 


| 
| 
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Fig. 1.—Arterxoon Dress.—Fronr.—[For 


For description see Supplement. 


which during the six or eight months of its active life accomplishes | to a remark once made 





by a physician in charge of a hospital hay- 


numerically a great many garments, is no novelty, but the same in | ing attached to it a dispensary, which during a tedious epidemic had 


| character with many hundreds of similar organizations throughout 


the United States, which, either in connection with “church cir- 
* “ mothers’ missions,” ete., or on non-sectarian plans, meet 
on stated days to “cut out garments for the poor.” Sometimes 


cles, 


| 


j 
| 
| 


its capacity to help and eare for the 


poor of its district most gen- 
erously increased by the 


unremitting zeal of one of these clothing 


| clubs, “Good heavens! do you women think that the poor and needy 


are differently made from yourselves 2” No, doctor; our theughts, 


the garments are also sewed in concert, and a species of “ Busy | if formulated, would show no such preposterous implication; the 


Bees” collects in friendly coteries the “ sewing committee” as well | trouble is, we do not think at all. 





SPRING IN-DOOR TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Hovuse Dress anp Veiver Suovutper Carr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X.. Figs. 59 and 60. 


as the cutters. Sometimes the pieces of work are distributed 
amongst the members, so many to each member, every week, who 
either make them up at home, or give them out to be sewed by 
poor needle-women. To the reader who impatiently exclaims, 
“Well, where is the flaw in the system?” the prompt reply is, 
“So far, so good.” The system is excellent, and is generally car- 
ried out with zeal, and frequently with discretion. But let us listen 





We ave too apt to imagine that 
if we “ distribute” 
many garments, 
have clothed so many 
naked backs, warmed 


80 


we 


such a number of 
shivering limbs, and 
that there the ac- 
count ends, Let us 
see, 

Can a man of 
average size, even 
though emaciated by 
illness, get into—at 
least comfortably ik 
shirt that measures 
nine inches around 
the neck and twelve 
inches in the arm- 
hole? Is it a gra- 


cious gift to send a 
woman whose weary 
fingers have to wash 
and cook and sew for 
husband and bairns 
a chemise whose di- 
mensions are as fol 
lows: lengih, forty- 
five inches; width 
round shoulders, thir- 
ty inches? To 
sure, she receives the 
material, but before 
it can be worn both 
and needle 
must be employed. 
Or that widower— 
“with nine children, 
Just think of the poor 
soul, and his wife sick 
so long before she 
died. The children 
are literally in rags!” 
—for whom the club 
made up a package 
of clothes—is his es- 
timate of “ ladies’” 
sewing much  in- 
creased by the ex- 
amination of its con- 
tents? The aprons, 
although professedly 
for children ranging 
in age from two to 
fourteen years, were 
found all to have the 
same size necks and 
the draw 
ers were made to but 
ton on to waists which 
were not supplied 
and did not : 
the petticoats con- 
sisted of two narrow 
widths, although no 
girl of eight or ten 
wearing could 
jump across a gutter 
without tripping her- 
self up against the en- 
circling narrowness 
of folds, And 
does no one recall 
those calico dresses 
for girls of ten or 
twelve years of age, 
made from “a piece 
donated,” which were 
to be “ kept in stock 
for neice childre ut who 
need them to go to 
Not even 
Barnum’s fat girl had 
such a gigantic waist as their belts were cut to fit. Verily many 
a poor one in bitterness of heart might put to their inconsiderate 
Hath not thy charity patient 
hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions, even as thou ? 
Do we not hunger for the same food ; are we not hurt by the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases (ay, and when struck down by 
them, destitute of all comforts), healed by the same means, warmed 


be 





scissors 





armholes ; 


exist 


one 


its 


Fig. 8.—Recerrion ToiLerre 
For description see 
Supplement. Pe 
school ? 


benefactress Shylock’s questions; 
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and cooled by the same summer and winter? 
The i:l-cut, badly proportioned garment which 
your hearty offspring would burst out in one day’s 
wear, any equally lusty boy will tear between 
school and bed time, with this difference— that 
my empty purse can supply no fresh garment, and 
my already heavy spirit must bear the mortifica- 
tion of feeling that the gift was, in its spirit, a 
crumb thrown to dogs—a mockery, not a soothing 
subject of reflection—while my rough and tried 
hands try to repair damage due, not to accident, 
but to inconsiderate haste ‘to do good to peo 
ple,” which, when done conventionally, fails of its 
object and misses its purpose. 

The efficaciousness and value of work of any 
description done for or amongst the poor of our 
cities and towns, where the demarkations and 
separations of classes are more inéxorable and 
repellent than in rural districts, depend to a 
great extent on the considerate thought which 
inspires or accompanies the alms. If we women 
of better opportunities ever hope to educate our 
poorer sisters up to a yearning for and apprecia- 
tion of a tidier physical and higher mental and 
moral daily life than is now theirs, we must en- 
deavor to make every donation what might be 
called an “object lesson”; for just as their un- 
couth offspring are tamed and trained at our 
charity Kindergartens and kitchen-gardens into 
cleanly, handy, and kindly affectioned boys and 
girls by showing them how things ought to be 
done, and then making them repeat constantly 
the lesson, so—without such apparent effort and 
announced intention— when dealing with the 
mothers and older sisters of such children we 
should use equal care, patience, and thought ; and 
under God’s providence our attempts to lift them 
up from sloth, dirt, and indifference (this last the 
worst enemy we have to encounter), or, when 
merely unfortunate, to assist them back to frugal 
plenty and decent trigness of dress and home, 
will meet with no less encouraging reward. 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iciustearep Weexxy. 


A leading feature of the issue for March 11 is 
Chapter I. of a story im three parts, entitled 


“A FAIR FOR SICK DOLLS,” 


by the popular author of “Toby Tyler” and“ Mr, 
Stubbs’s Brother.” Davip Ker contributes a short 
story, entitled “Facing a Giant”; there is an 
amusing sketch by Autan Forman, entitled “ Mr, 
Thompson and the Wasp”; and Linutenant 
Srurpy gives a very interesting account of what 
was seen by “ Tom Fairweather at Madagascar.” 

Among the artists represented are Jessix Suxp- 
uerp, T. pe Tuutstaup, and Parmer Cox. 


“A VERSE WITH A MORAL, BUT NO 
‘AME,” 


2 


is the title of an amusing poem, written and illus- 
trated by Howaxp Py es. 
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AMATEUR HORSE-TRAINING. 








A valuable series of papers on Amateur Horse- 
TRAINING, DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE USE OF 
Lapixs, and accompanied with Spirrren Ittustra- 
rions, will be begun in the next number of Har 
per’s Bazar. 
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POSTAGE PREPAID. 


E wonder if it has not oceurred to 
many people that the lowering of the 
rate of letter postage is a considerable fac- 
tor in the sum of happiness throughout the 
country, since it is evident that it makes 
much more letter-writing possible to those 
of limited means; and all the world knows 
by experience the brief bliss of receiving a 
letter, to say nothing of the frequent hap- 
piness and relief found in the writing of 
one, 
It seems, to be sure, as though a cent were 
a small matter in any one’s expenditure, 
and could never be weighed against so im- 
portant a thing as the communication of 
family news, as the expression of affection, 
of sympathy, of sorrow, or as the mainte- 
nance of friendly relations. But of course 





that must depend entirely on the number 
of cents one happens to have; and if one 
has only enough for meat and drink and 
raiment, there is none for the expense of 
epistolary correspondence, and if one has 
but two cents, and the postage should be 
three cents, a letter will not be sent, and 
thus—the daily life of almost every one 
making a demand for more or less episto- 
lary correspondence—the reduction of one- 
third of its exterior expense is a boon that 
meets with a wide appreciation. 

For who is there that does not love a let- 
ter? And how few there are, in the vivid 
interest which human beings have in one 
another, who, if they have not letters of 
their own, are not eager to read other peo- 
ple’s letters when they may! Perhaps it is 
owing to this propensity that those novels 
written in the shape of letters were once so 
popular, if, indeed, they are not still; for in 
reading them we seem to get behind the 
screen of the story-teller’s art, or of the au- 
tobiegraphical confessor’s egotism, to reach 
the “ true inwardness” of the facts narrated, 
and to learn all there is to learn, as things 
only can be learned ordinarily, from the free 
and open-hearted manner of the unbosom- 
ing letter-writer. 

The glad way in which we turn from our 
task, or our play, or our tedium, with a 
sparkle at the thought, when the arrival of 
the missive is announced, the pleasure with 
which we take the little flat parcel, and look 
at it on all sides, and turn it over, and study 
the superscription and the seal, if it has one, 
and the postmark, and all the peculiarities 
it may have on the surface, playing with 
the moment as regards the contents much 
as a cat plays with a mouse, and guessing 
this thing and that about it, when by tear- 
ing it open one could learn the whole at 
once. All these trifles testify to the satis- 
faction felt in the communication with the 
world of other people, and the curious con- 
nection that the little piece of white magic 
makes between one and another. In one 
case it is a story told, a bit of news, a tick- 
ling tidbit of gossip, or it is a frienély word, 
a consoling touch, something satisfying and 
agreeable, although very possibly we could 
do without it at the expense of but a little 
waiting, or anxiety, or deprivation; and in 
other cases the letter received is a delight, 
a draught of the wine of life, something 
precious beyond words, a thing of talisman- 
ic power that we read and read, and lay 
against our lips and our hearts, something 
that heightens and brightens the whole day 
for us, that is music in our ears and joy in 
our souls, that turns heavy burdens into 
thistledown, charms away pain, and makes 
us walk on air. How strange it seems, when 
we think of it, that this little bit of black 
and white has such potent spells, and that 
the great postal agency of the government 
can carry all the witch-work to and fro for 
just two cents, and think itself well paid! 
And in the case of the thrice-welcome let- 
ters, moreover, their value is not over with 
the day of their reception by any means. 
Years afterward, when they are yellow as 
the petals of a dried flower in a book, the 
fragrance that they carried in the dew of 
their youth is shaken out from between the 
parting and discolored folds, Love has gone 
wrong, perhaps, and friendship has become a 
name, but we open the old letter long put 
away, and the beautiful. ghost starts into 
life, all its fresh atmosphere about it, and 
all its former loveliness upon its face. Again 
we are in the old surroundings; we remem- 
ber the scenes, the looks, the gestures, the 
acts, the words, that gave love life. We 
live the days over again; aud when we put 
the letter away again, we put misconception 
and recrimination away with it—love is no 
longer a lost art, and friendship is a fact 
once more. Or, indeed, the hand that penned 
it is dust, and the clods of the valley hide 
the face that hung above it; and when at 
last we dare to encounter emotion anew, 
and we read the priceless records of the past, 
life seems to fill them as the writing of a 
palimpsest starts into letters of fire. Again 
we live in that past; again we are young, 
loving, and beloved. Flower scents come 
to us with memory of moonlight nights and 
starry dusks and summer mornings. We see 
the bloom on bright faces, as ours is as young 
and bright, for the swift space. Dreary 
years and sorrows are no more. We feel the 
bliss of an immortal youth, till the trem- 
bling of the leaf we hold warns us that 
it is all a phantasm, and brings a melan- 
choly almost more bitter than the joy was 
sweet, 

But although we are all so fain to receive 
letters as the postman finds us, how few of 
us come up to the standard of duty in re- 
paying the debt they bring on their wings! 
Some one has said that a letter, to be well 
answered, must be answered on the spot, 
while the heart and the hand are new from 
it; only then is full appreciation shown of 
every sentence, are questions fully answer- 
ed, are the correspondences of correspond- 
ence fully met, and its end attained. The 





letter that is answered after long delay is 
never really answered at all, in converse of 
the old proposition that a letter, if left long 
enough, answers itself—-a hideous profanity 
and mockery of the sacred rites of episto- 
lary life which deserves no consideration ; 
this point or that in the delayed reply is 
slurred over or forgotten, and new points 
have arisen which, however full of fresh in- 
terest, prevent the full meeting of the old 
points. And yet answering even after long 
delay is better than that silence to be ex- 
plained only by indifference. 

Yet, in spite of all this possibility, there 
are those to whom a letter is not an affair 
of pleasure, who, with the shock that peo- 
ple have received from the yellow envelope 
of the telegram, have once been stabbed 
with unforgetable pain by a letter, and are 
always apprehensive of its repetition, To 
these the white and dainty winged mes- 
sages seem only part of the plumage of 
birds of ill omen, and fall with something 
of the air of one of Jove’s thunder-bolts in 
a small way. These people hail Sundays, 
when letters can not reach them; and re- 
mote towns, where the mail arrives but 
once or twice a week, have special charms 
for them. Life must be sufficient to such 
individuals without word of others, and we 
fancy that there is some resemblance be- 
tween them and old Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON 
in the matter. “An odd thought strikes 
me,” one day said the doctor, in whom some- 
thing of fantastic melancholy was always 
rising, as he opened a note which the serv- 
ant brought him: “we shail receive no let- 
ters in the grave.” 





“THE VALLEY AND SHADOW 
OF PILLS.” 


HERE is small doubt but that almost 

everybody with an ache and a pain, 
everybody who feels strange in her legs and 
queer in her back, affects some favorite 
drug and panacea, takes excursions into the 
valley and shadow of pills as a short-cut to 
health, from which she emerges, if she does 
emerge, bolstered up for the nonce, and go- 
ing about recommending her precious nos- 
trum to all inquiring minds and sour stom- 
achs; and this in the face of the fact that 
when we wish to say the bitterest thing 
against another, we call him a pill. Many 
who nourish themselves upon this fare, 
thinking to be able to abandon it at any 
convenient season after having built up a 
creditable onstitution, discover, perhaps 
too late, that this valley is full of snares 
and pitfalls for the unwary. One dose de- 
mands another; the liver, which may be, 
“like a Greek verb, irregular to the verge 
of impropriety,” becomes demoralized when 
regulated by a drug, and finally will do no- 
thing without assistance. But most people 
seem to hug their chains; they discover a 
new medicine with all the elation and cele- 
bration becoming the birth of a new planet, 
and the failure of the last to effect a cure 
does not in the least intimidate them or 
diminish their hopefulness. It sometimes 
seems as if they would regret a perfect res- 
toration to health, which would exclude 
them from the good offices of powder and 
pellet, and rob them of an occupation. They 
love to extol the virtues of their bitters and 
acids, and give them credit for picking them 
up; they love to compare notes with fellow- 
sufferers, like careful housewives exchan- 
ging recipes; their lives might be said to 
be divided into epochs, corresponding to the 
kind of medicine to which they have at dif- 
ferent times committed themselves, as the 
bitters, the pill, the bismuth, the cod-liver 
oil periods. Who does not know those who 
have taken all these doses for the same af- 
fection, or rather because of their own af- 
fection for drugs, and have been benefited 
by each one, but who are yet looking for 
more medicines to swallow ?—people who 
find a pleasure in recommending and ad- 
ministering them to others second only to 
taking them themselves; who dislike to 
dwell in the valley and shadow of pills and 
potions alone, and are always willing to 
share their draughts with friend or foe, al- 
though they are sensible of a medicated at- 
mosphere while encamping in those low- 
lands, soothing to the nerves and invigora- 
ting to the imagination? But as a health 
resort this valley is growing more or less 
unfashionable every year, given over to the 
uncultivated and unscientific, while the 
“best families,” the enlightened, are emi- 
grating to the broad table-land of diet. 





OLD GERMAN LINEN 
EMBROIDERIES. 


'N a portrait of the English queen Jane Sey- 
mour by Hans Holbein the neck ruffle is or- 
namented with a bit of old German embroidery ; 
on a bronze grave slab in Lubeck there lies the 
figure of an ancient bishop of that city, and on 
the robes there is wrought in bronze another grace- 
ful pattern of this old and ornamental German 





handiwork; even St. Catharine’s jes, as 
painted b: | Moretto, are still to be seen in Berlin 
graced with the same work. Thus for centuries 
the arts have honored this simple industry of 
German women, who for centuries have 

their homes and their altars, the robes of their 
priests, and even the linen grave-clothes of kith 
and kin, with the work of their skillful fingers. 
No bridal, birth, or burial but somewhere on the 
pure white linen may be found an exquisite de- 
sign dexterously wrought in the old mysterious 
tabernacle colors, red, blue, and white, ever beau- 
tiful and enduring. The German housewife of 
to-day uses the same patterns and colors for her 
table-cloths, pillow-slips, aprons, and towels which 
her great-grandmother’s mother called old Ger- 
man. What, then, is the antiquity of the speci- 
mens which are to be seen at the German Indus- 
trial Museum in Berlin? One hundred, two hun- 
dred, even three hundred years old, and handed 
down from mother to daughter and daughter's 
daughter, worn and yellow, but still bright in col- 
or and perfect in design. 

The old German linen embroideries permitted, 
generally speaking, but three colors and one stitch 
—a stitch ignored outside of Germany at the pre- 
sent time, but only, the writer is convinced, 
through ignorance of its proper application—the 
old-fashioned cross stitch of sampler renown. In 
a recent article on “German Art Embroidery” 
mention was made and examples given of china 
designs worked on linen in flat or laid stitch, and 
the colors used designated as “old German” ; 
but because of this designation the needle-work- 
er is not to confound that style with the old Ger- 
man linen embroideries described in the present 
article, The designs for the latter are antique ; 
those of the former modern; and each class as 
distinct from the other as are two schools of 
painting; consequently the rules given for the 
one do not apply to the other. The older em- 
broideries, the method of their application, and 
the artistic effects obtained thereby will be best 
understood by example. Take a square of heavy 
gray linen suitable for a lunch cloth. Around the 
four sides—allowing for a deep ravelled fringe and 
a plain space of a finger’s width—baste a band 
of medium-sized canvas five inches wide. On this 
band is embroidered a heavy “old German” de- 
sign. This is called the “ ground” pattern, and 
in the present case consists of a continuous row of 
large acorns (conventionalized to suit the mathe- 
matical precision of the cross stitch). The colors 
used for this “ground” pattern are white and 
red, the acorns of solid white, relieved at regular 
intervals with touches of red. Above and below 
this heavy design is a narrow border half an 
inch in width. The colors used for the borders 
are Turkey red and indigo blue, combined accord- 
ing to the pattern. After the embroidering of the 
bands has been accomplished the canvas threads 
are drawn out, leaving the design upon the lin- 
en. The fringe is ravelled, knotted, and into it 
are tied the red, blue, and white cottons. The 
above combination of gray background, heavy re- 
lief in white dotted with red, and borders of red 
and blue, has been pronounced by a famous Ger- 
man connoisseur artistic in the highest degree. 

All the embroidery on linen in the old designs 
is accomplished by means of the canvas bands. 
Table-cloths of white linen are embroidered in 
red and blue, so combined as to produce the 
most pleasing effect, and, following the old Ger- 
man custom, the space not filled on the gray linen 
by the “ground” pattern is devoted to proverbs 
and quaint sayings, which continue around the 
cloth. Trust in God and cheerfulness of heart, 
together with joyous hospitality, supplied the 
German housewife of old with motives for her 
themes, and posterity has not found that any va- 
riations upon them add to their beauty or signif- 
icance. Hence, following the former sentiment, 
we find on a German table-cloth : 

“ God, give us salt, 
God, give us bread, 
And we'll not fear 
When hard bestead.” 





“ With God commence, 
And with God cease— 
Thou hast a life 
Of greatest peace.” 





“In direst need 
"Tis God doth lead.” 


and for the latter : 


“A merry guest 
The host doth bless.” 





*“ More than nine and less oe three 
Ne’er let guests at table be. 





* To Him whose bread I eat 
Are all my praises meet.” 





id er words and merry smiles 
Spice the food while they beguile.” 





“Search as you will a table round, 

The guest that’s first can not be found.” 
When these cloths have been given as wedding 
presents, the date is worked in one corner. 

A curious material used for these same quaint 
designs is sail-cloth. On this alone the canvas 
bands are not necessary, as the web is so coarse 
that the square stitch can be easily taken with- 
out injury to the eyes. For the covering of bed- 
room chairs and heavy summer portiéres this 
cloth is particularly appropriate, and, embroider- 
ed in the old German colors and the old German 
designs, is at once unique and effective. A bed- 
room corresponding to one which was furnished 
at a Germarm Exposition might prove, even in 
America, a novelty. Red, blue, and white the 
only colors, and coverlets, pillow- slips, towels, 
table covers, and chair covers all bearing some 
quaint German design. Dark blue cotton dra- 


peries, simple white mattings, with here and there 
in the room a dash of red to relieve any monot- 
ony, and on the bands of the portiéres and cov- 
erlets the simple German phrase, “ Behiit? dich 
Gott !"—God guard thee! 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
IMPORTED SPRING DRESSES. 


HE silk dresses imported for spring and sum- 

mer are composed of two materials, chosen 
with reference to each other ; black dresses alone 
are made entirely of satin or of silk, but the jet- 
ted fronta and jetted nets used for garniture are 
in such profusion that these serve as a second 
fabric. The two materials in one dress must 
have the same color or the same changeable col- 
ors for the background, but one is figured and 
the other plain, or else one has merely line stripes 
on a changeable surface, while th. other has bro- 
caded figures added to these stripes. The newest 
silks have small figures, such as palm leaves an 
inch long, clover leaves of natural size, clover 
heads, diamonds, square blocks, quills alone and 
in clusters, ete. Sometimes these figures are of 
velvét even on the lightest summer silks, such 
as dark brown velvet palms on pale mushroom 
or écru surah, or else copper red trefoils on dull 
olive green Sicilienne. The brocaded figures look 
like hand embroidery, and are most seen on 
smooth lustrous taffeta silks, that may also be 
changeable, striped, or checked, or, indeed, they 
may be all these at once, Striped silks promise 
to be largely used for gay little dreases for the 
house, for visits, afternoon receptions, and, when 
made with a demi-train, for dinner dresses also ; 
these are very effective in alternate inch-wide 
stripes of satin with silk, such as copper red 
with rose pink stripes, separated by a pencilled 
line of blue or olive green. Velvet in the piece, 
velvet ribbon, and lace both in the piece net and 
as gathered frills, are the trimmings for such 
dresses. There is no longer any settled rule for 
combining plain and figured stuffs, as the plan 
now in vogue of using figured stuffs for the low- 
er skirt with plain goods for the waist and dra- 
pery is frequently reversed in the new French 
dresses. 


FEATURES OF NEW FRENCH COSTUMES. 


An important feature of new costumes is the 
appearance of fullness and width given to the 
lower skirt; this fullness is confined to the out- 
side, however, as every French dress is made up 
on a foundation skirt of silk, alpaca, or silesia, 
which remains very narrow and closely gored, 
measuring not more than two and three-eighths 
yards around its lowest edge; this skirt is al- 
most invariably finished with narrow frills, puffs, 
or pleatings, after being covered a short distance 
with the dress material, and in many cases it is 
lined throughout with sheer stiff crinoline mus- 
lin, then deeply faced with alpaca, and inside 
this facing is a muslin and lace balayeuse pleat- 
ing. On this foundation is sewed the full skirt, 
which now consists more than it has ever yet 
done of lengthwise pleatings, which fall from the 
belt perhaps, at least from somewhere unseen 
under the drapery, to the foot of the lower skirt, 
where these pleats are edged with lace, or else 
widely hemmed, tucked, or faced with satin, and 
there they rest upon the pleatings of the skirt 
beneath, These pleats are most variously ar- 
ranged, and may be loose and easy-looking in 
very wide side pleats so deeply folded that seven 
breadths of silk are required for the front and 
sides of one skirt, where only a gathered flounce 
crosses the back, as this is concealed by the 
long upper drapery. Other pleats are fastened 
more closely, and consist of four fine side pleats 
in a cluster, alternating with a pleat an eighth 
of a yard wide; tapes across under this skirt 
are used for these, or else they are tacked per- 
manently on the under side to the foundation 
skirt. The back breadths of foundation skirts 
still have two springs across them to make them 
bouffant, and the cushion of hair sewed to the 
belt in the back is the bustle preferred to all 
others. The narrow lengthwise tucks are still 
used in silk dresses, but these most often form 
side panels, with a jetted front or a puffed front 
breadth. For the foot of the lower skirt two nar- 
row knife-pleatings of silk or satin, or a single 
box-pleating of velvet, remain in favor, no matter 
what complicated trimmings are introduced. A 
new fancy for figured lower skirts has seven 
breadths of silk gathered above the knees to the 
lower skirt, turned under as a puff at the foot, 
and tacked to the lower skirt at intervals to give 
the effect of an old-fashioned straight round skirt. 
Still others are kilt-pleated on the front and sides 
from the belt down, while the full back breadths 
are shirred across a fourth of a yard deep below 
the belt—a fashion that prevailed here three 
years ago. 

NEW DRAPERY. 

The new drapery to be worn over these full 
skirts is necessarily very full, and is frequently 
made more bouffant by being lined with stiff 
lawn. The only universal feature of the new 
draperies is that the fullness begins at the belt, 
not several inches below it, as its design pri- 
marily is to enlarge the hips, and secondarily to 
soften the severe outlines of the whole costume ; 
otherwise this drapery may drop down far below 
the knees, or else be very short, or it may be 
bunched up in a quite short pouf in the back, 
with straight box-pleating hanging below this 
pouf to the foot of the skirt, or else the entire 
back breadths (of which there are three or four 
when made of silk) may hang straight from belt 
to foot. The last arrangement—that of straight 
back breadths—is one of the features that prom- 
ises to find favor; but although this drapery is 
straight, it is so stiffly lined, is itself so volumi- 
nous, and is worn over so large a pad bustle that 
a very bouffant effect is given. Three breadths 
of silk are thus arranged in two triple box pleats, 
with an erect heading at the top, which is. hook- 
ed over the end of the basque. 


NEW BASQUES, 


Basques are not at all changed in shape from 
those worn during the winter with pointed front, 
short sides, and square postilion -pleated back. 





The soft vest, the surplice pleated on the shoul- 
ders and gathered at the waist line, and the plain 
velvet vest with revers along its sides, all remain 
in fashion. The shoulder seams are still short, 
and the sleeve is high-shouldered and bouffant at 
the armhole, with a slight cushion or pad, or else 
a layer of cotton batting in the entire upper part 
of the sleeves. There is an effort to introduce 
larger and longer sleeves, and these are seen 
on imported dresses; but modistes say their 
customers will not accept them in lieu of the 
graceful elbow sleeves for full dress, and close- 
fitting coat sleeves for general wear. As usual, 
cuffs are narrow and of the simplest design, such 
as a shirred bias scarf of soft silk with a lace 
frill, or else a severely shaped turned-up cuff of 
velvet, which may be square and round, or else 
consist of two curved lapped pieces of the velvet 
used for trimming. The high standing officers’ 
collar now meets in front, and is hooked at the 
top as well as below, and is usually of velvet. 
Buttons are inconspicuous and small, as they are 
usually hidden either by a soft vest or by the 
velvet ribbon bows which now trim summer silk 
basques. Button-moulds of wood, smaller than 
a half-dime, are used for fastening basques, and 
are covered with the material; if there is a 
raised velvet figure in the fabric, it appears on 
each little button; there is also a fancy for put- 
ting two slightly larger buttons on the middle 
forms of the back to define the waist line, When 
an inexperienced seamstress can not arrange the 
many folds of the box-pleated postilion, a simple 
and pretty way for surah and foulard dresses is 
to cut the middle forms in a square basque with- 
out pleats, and gather three rows of lace very 
full across them. 
POLONAISES. 


Polonaises are straight princesse dresses in the 
back, with a basque front that may be pointed, 
or belted with velvet and a clasp, or else in 
square coat shape @ la Louis Quatorze, with 
square pockets piped with velvet on each side, 
and a full lace cravat that reaches from the 
throat to the waist line. Straight full box-pleated 
back breadths are on some of these garments, while 
others have the middle forms cut off in a point 
on the tournure, and to these, gathered in a great 
roll over a pad, are added three straight breadths 
of silk that hang to the end of the lower skirt ; 
these breadths are lined with stiff lawn, are 
caught with a tape underneath sewed across half 
their length below the waist, and are buttoned 
(invisibly) to the lower skirt on each side near 
the foot. Velvet ribbons with satin on the 
wrong side are quite a feature of trimmings for 
spring silks; sometimes they form almost a 
vest by being laid, loop upon loop, from the throat 
to the point of the basque in front. This is very 
prettily shown in garnet velvet ribbon half an 
inch wide on an écru silk surah or pongee that 
has a collar and cuffs of garnet velvet. Wider 
ribbon, at least an inch broad, forms three sets 
of long-looped bows, two bows being in each set, on 
the fronts of other basques—one at the throat, 
the second on the bust, the third at the waist 
line. With these dresses there is usually one 
wider velvet bow with very long ends in the mid- 
dle of the apron overskirt, or else there are two 
voluminous flots of loops and forked ends on 
each side of the overskirt, made of velvet ribbon 
two inches wide. 


MODELS FOR BLONDES AND BRUNETTES. 


For the blonde correspondent who asks what 
shall her spring visiting dress of silk be made of, 
the écru silk surahs are commended for drapery 
of irregular fashion over a full-looking skirt and 
basque that has small brown velvet figures of 
blocks, leaves, or palms. If she desires a wool 
dress, she should have one of French gray cash- 
mere, with a vest, collar, cuffs, and flot bows of 
navy blue velvet. The lower skirt should be in 
wide box pleats that have first been tucked in five 
inch-wide tucks above a hem three or four inches 
wide ; the overskirt should be draped in Greek 
fashion, short on the left hip, where a blue velvet 
rosette or bow holds it in place; some folds of 
this velvet line the box-pleating of the postil- 
ion. If a cloth dress is preferred for travelling, 
etc., it can be made of the inexpensive gray ot- 
toman cloth in tailor fashion, with a cut-away 
basque, and a vest of white repped piqué; such 
dresses are sold ready made for $20 to $25. 
For brunettes there are taffeta silk dresses, with 
changeable garnet and brown pleated lower 
skirts in which there are small stripes, and the 
trimming is a heavy white Oriental lace, while 
the basque and drapery have garnet velvet blocks 
amid the stripes, or else a small brocaded pattern 
like embroidery. If a darker silk is preferred, 
there may be a basque-polonaise of moss green 
repped silk with small dull red velvet leaves, 
worn with a skirt of ottoman silk of the moss 
shade laid in long side pleats, and falling on a 
box-pleated frill of the same shade of dull red 
velvet that is in the figures of the polonaise. If 
the dress is black, it is well at this intermediate 
season to choose black satin Rhadames, or. else 
merveilleux, and have jetted net for a soft vest, 
and puffed skirt front with tucked satin side 
panels and full long back drapery. For a wool 
dress the dark red or blue bison-cloths will be 
becoming with dark copper red rings or horse- 
shoes on a dull blue ground, or vice versa, for the 
polonaise with basque front, while the pleated 
skirt is of plain bison, either red or blue, to match 
that of the ground in the over-dress. The velvet 
ribbon loops and rosettes enhance the beauty of 
these simple dresses. 


NEW PALBTOTS. 


The long paletots or jackets with pointed sides 
and short backs, once in favor for outside wraps, 
are now revived in the richest black materials, 
such as gauze velours, jetted net, and ish or 
thread lace over satin surah linings. The pret- 
tiest models have the fronts sloping away as a 
vest from the throat down, and the vest part 





covered with cross rows of gathered lace in which 
are drooping jet tassels; the long peplum points 
of the sides of the front are finished with jet tas- 
sels, and a jet star trimming heads rows of lace 
that begin at these points and slope upward 
across the tournure, finishing in fullness the short 
smooth back. The sleeves are slightly full at 
top and bottom, and are finished with two lace 
frills at the wrists; full lace frills are around 
the neck. This is very handsome in velvet-fig- 
ured grenadine with French lace frills and jet 
drops. 
NEW STYLES IN JERSEYS, 


The newest Jerseys are really short postilion 
basques, and are fitted by front darts and side 
forms precisely as other basques are, their only 
special feature being the webbing of which they 
are made, and the fact that they have no lining, 
and are cut so very small that they are easily 
stretched into a smooth, close-fitting garment. 
The most youthful-looking Jerseys have a vest 
of a contrasting color made of Jersey cloth, such 
as red, cream, or gray inside black wool Jerseys, 
and their rolling collar, and the buttons and cuffs 
and postilion pleatings, are also of velvet. A 
great deal of silver braid, and also metal bees 
and butterflies, will be used on the velvet collar 
and cuffs and vests of such garments. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; Srery 
Broruers; and James McCreery & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


An oil-painting of Ropert Emer, copied 
from a small portrait by PETRIE, an artist who 
was allowed to be present at the Irish patriot’s 
execution, and who sketched Emmet upon the 

alm of his hand, has lately been finished for 

he Speranza Club of Yorkville by Miss Rosina 
Emmet, his kinswoman. 

—VictTor HuGo used to be an excellent talker 
before he became deaf, RENAN is urbane and 
unctuous, ABourT brilliant, SarpDou loquacious 
to tiresomeness, ZOLA entirely boorish, and Du- 
MAS very quiet in conversation. 

—Two hundred and thirty volumes have been 
given to the Society of Telegraphic Engineers 
for its library by Lady Stemens from the libra- 
ry of her late husband, Sir WILLIAM SreMeEns. 

—Rosa Bonweur has lately lost a brother. 

—Epwakp Everett Hace and his son are en- 
gaged on a historical sketch of BEN FRANKLIN'S 
life in Paris during the Revolution. Historical 
studies are now in great vogue. 

—Mr. Matt J. Riorpan, of Houston, Texas, 
lately issued cards of invitation to the celebra- 
tion of his sixth birthday, although he was twen- 
ty-four years old. Needless to say that he was 
born in a leap-year. 

—The Duke of Athol has twenty-three titles, 
the Duke of Hamilton seventeen, the Duke of 
Buccleugh sixteen, the Duke of Abercorn thir- 
teen, and the Marquis of Bute fifteen. 

—M. De Lesseps announces that the Panama 
Canal will be open before 1888. 

3 —There are twelve Presbyterian churches in 
apan. 

it is thought that Moore had less material 
for “‘ Lalla Rookh” than El Mahdi has provided 
for the poets of to-day. 

—Mr. W. A. Russe. is one of the wealthiest 
men in Congress. He owns a summer house in 
the wild scenery of Bellows Falls, Vermont, a 
fine mansion at Lawrence, Massachusetts, and 
rents one of General BUTLER’S gray stone houses 
in Washington. His wife is very lovely, and 
looks far too young to be the mother of her ex- 
ceedingly beautiful daughters, and their home 
is the centre of the best New England society. 

—The Rev. J. G. Woop, the naturalist, returns 
to America in the coming autumn to devote the 
winter to researches in zoology. As the trans- 
lator of ALPHONSE Karr’s Tour Round my Gar- 
den, Mr. Woop has endeared himself to a large 
circle of English readers. 

—Bacon’s “Essays” were WENDELL PHIL- 
Lips’s favorite reading. 

—At the unveiling of General Ler’s statue at 
New Orleans, which cost forty thousand dollars, 
mainly contributed by citizens of Louisiana, his 
daughters Mary aud MILDRED were invited 
guests. 

—All Americans resident or temporarily in 
Berlin were asked to celebrate WasHINGTON’S 
birthday at Minister SarcEnt’s house. 

—SaLa has been investigating the matter, and 
pronounces Henry Irvine a hundred years too 
early in putting “Ef heels on Louts XI. 

—That German Liberal, Dr. Lasker, thought 
our forests and roads are not so well managed 
as the same things are in the Old World, where 
despots make better roads, and do not destroy 
the old forests without providing means for 
renewal, 

—Our consul-general at Cairo, Mr. Pomeroy, 
has oo an Egyptian mummy to Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

—ARABI Pasha is a large, broad-shouldered 
man, with a broad forelread and large eyes, 
whose natural expression is dreamy. He speaks 
only Arabic. He is an eloquent talker, but ver 
ignorant. He is irreproachable as son, husband, 
and father. 

—Sumner, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
oy in 1862, was the last to use the episcopal 
wig. 
—RisTor!I, SaALvint, and BeRNHAKDT are all 
coming back to work still further the mine in 
America, 

—It is said that the death of Harry E. Pack- 
ER, the late President of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company, leaves his sister, Miss Packsr, 
with the largest income of any unmarried lady 
in America. 

—A home and industrial school for little Ital- 
ians established in Rome by Mrs, GouLp, the 
wife of an American physician in that city, is 
still carried on under the name of the Gould 
Memorial Home and School, and funds are being 
raised in Boston for its support. 

—M. MasPEro, the Egyptologist, thinks there 
is little difference in the character of the Egypt- 
ian from the days of Szsosrris to that of ‘Lew- 
FIK. 

—The originator of the Bell telephone, Mr. 
ALEXANDER BELL, is worth five million dollars 
or thereabouts; Mr. Biakg, of the accompany- 
ing ‘‘ transmitter,” is worth only a million less ; 
Mr. Vain, the general manager of the business, 





the same; and Mr. Forsgs, who lent the money 
to start the enterprise, is worth a million more; 
while, as a wit says, the telephone itself feels so 
well that it sometimes refuses to work. 

—Three great-great-graudchildren belong to 
Mrs, SaLLy Packakp, of Plainfield, Massachu- 
setts. 

—Madame NIisson says she shall retire from 
the stage in two years, ‘I shall not stay upon 
the stage,’’ she says, ‘‘ to hear it said, ‘ Poor Ma- 
dame Nitsson! Her voice is all gone.”’ 

—The author of the Southern story Old Mark 
Langston, R. M. Jounston, has been Professor 
of English Literature in the University of 
Athens, and is past middle life. 

—The cremationists in Paris regard it as a vie- 
tory that, after reading Dr. BRoNARDEL’s report, 
the Prefect of Police has consented to authorize 
the burning of the human debris from the hos- 
pitals in a crematory to be built in a Paris cem- 
etery. 

—Senator ANTHONY attributes his recent ill- 
ness to the use of cigarettes. 

—Two sons of Henry Irvine have been dis- 
tinguishing themselves in the School for Scandal, 
at Leigh Vicarage, Tunbridge, England. 

—Thirty dollars was paid in Baltimore the oth- 
er day for a hair from Henry Cuay’s head. 

—A young boy of eleven writes home from 
Germany that he sat beside Liszt at a concert, 
not long since, and he observed tliat the Abbé 
had very long hair and very long hands, a num- 
ber of warts on his face, and that he clapped 
very slow. 

—A life of Chinese GorpDon is to be sold in 
England for a penny, for the benefit of the poor. 

—The entrance to the rooms in the Temple, 
London, of Mr. A. M. BRoap ey, the loyal de- 
fender of AkaBt, is a Saracenic archway, hung 
with a Tunisian portiére, while within are Shiraz 
carpets, divans, colored lamps, and velvet wall- 
hangings, blazoned with le texts, which 
were once palls covering the catafalque over the 
grave of Srp1 BEN ArRIB, who was buried twelve 
hundred years ago in Kairwan. 

—Major Morris, who was the Collector at 
Sitka, Alaska, and has lately died, was a great- 
grandson of Lewis Morais, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

—Mrs. PARNELL, the mother of CHARLES Par- 
NELL, frequently addresses public mectings, al- 
though in feeble health. ; 

—A nephew of the King of Corea, a son of his 
Prime Minister, and a son of a military mandarin 
of that country have lately been made members 
of the Methodist Church at Shanghai, China. 

—It must have been a beautiful sight when, 
at the conclusion of the afternoon performance 
at Cincinnati for the relief of the flood suffer- 
ers, after NILsson’s singing of ‘‘Give me a Pen- 
ny,” Niisson, Scatcut, VALERIA, SEMBRICH, 
Furscu-MabI, and LaBLACHE went through the 
aisles and took up a collection of fourteen bun- 
dred dollars to add to the fund. 

—Mupte takes twelve hundred and fifty copies 
of the Queen’s Diary. 

—Dr. VessMAyYeR, an English vegetarian en- 
thusiast, of Belfast House, Sydenham, is now at 
death’s-door, with three attending physicians, 
having tried the experiment of living on regi- 
men representing a penny a day. 

—Miss Epmonta Lewis, the American colored 
sculptress, has received an order from the Mar- 
quis of Bute to execute a marble statue of the 
Virgin Mary for one of his chapels. 

—An inmate of the Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, 
Ohio, has lately celebrated his one-hundredth 
birthday. 

—One hundred thousand dollars has been giv- 
en by Mr. Percy R. Pyne and wife to the fund 
of the Moses TAYLor hospital, which it is pro- 
posed to build at Scranton, Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Pyne is the daughter of the late Moses TayLor. 

—An old whaler and arctic explorer, Captain 
TuTTLe, who was wrecked off the Cannibal Is1- 
ands, and made king by the natives, with whom 
he remained for some years, is now in the United 
States, trying to regulate the tariff on sugar. 

—The Mayor of Houston, Texas, has served 
that city four years without drawing a dollar 
of his salary. 

—It is said that Mrs. Secretary CHANDLER and 
her sister, Mrs. KinsLey, have the rare talent of 
being humorous without being sarcastic in their 
remarks. Their father, Joun P. Have, was a fa- 
mous wit. 

—General BEALE presented his daughter EmiLy 
with a large pin, which he recently received 
from Mecca, consisting of a single turquoise, on 
which was inscribed in letters of gold a sentence 
from the Koran, the whole set in diamonds. 

—The Poesias de Paz de Borbon, or the verses 
of the Infanta Paz, adds another to the works 
of royal authors, although but a hundred and 
fifty copies have been printed, probably for royal 
readers, and none are for sale. 

—Miss Auprey Boy es, if she lives, will one 
day be Lady Tennyson-D’Eynoourt, of Ald- 
worth, as she is to marry the poet’s son Lio- 
NEL. 

—ABRAHAM LINCOLN’s tomb, at Springfield, 
Illinois, is very much dilapidated, and it will 
take four thousand dollars to repair it. 

—Mr. Hawets looks like a West Indian. He 
is small, slight, and very dark. He is a fine vio- 
linist. 

—ARABI Pasha, in his Ceylon exile, receives 
two hundred and fifty dollars a month from the 
British government. 

—Miss Mary Wurm, of Southampton, Eng- 
land, has won the MeNDELSSOHS scholarship, 
the highest prize attainable to English musical 
students. She had already studied the piano un- 
der CLaRA ScHuMANN and Rarr. Sir ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN was tile first holder of this seholar- 
ship. 

The Due de Morny is to marry a daughter 
of the Frankfort RoruscuiLp, 

—The Archeological Sucicty of Athens intend 
to search the shallow bay of Salamis in order to 
find some of the forty Greek and two hundred 
Persian galleys that have been quietly lying un- 
der the mud since the great battle, nearly twen- 
ty-four hundred years ago. 

—Mr. K. N. Kasrasee has aeeotes a Gujerati 
version of SHexmpan’s School for Scandal to mod- 
ern Parsee life, and it has been produced at the 
Esplanade Theatre in Bombay with success. 

—A great business has been built up in the 
town of Lubeck, Germany, by Madame CHar- 
LOTTE ERASMIA, a widow with six children, who 
a dozen years ago opened a shop for the sale of 
canned fruits and preserved meats and vegeta- 


bles, and has now a branch house in London, 
and a large trade in New York. She has educated 
her children in the best schools of Europe. 
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Crocurt AND Pornt-Lace Braiw 
Epaine ror Lincerir. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Derait or OvTER BoRDER FOR 
Tivy, Fic. 1.—Cross Stitcu anp 
Hoivern Work, 
Piano-stool Cover.—Figs. 1-4. 

Tue foundation for the cover is éeru 
linen, cut to fit the top of the stool. 
It is decorated with applied-work in the 
fuchsia design giv- 


with finer silk, and define the veins with 
gold-colored silk and gold thread, The 
circles are cross-seamed at the edge in 
dark blue. silk, and 





en in Fig. 2, and <J OS AS ; e, yf a SUAS A y ‘ if studded with | disks 
finished with a 4 ‘ Se =‘ Mga rs , May ‘ that are edged in gold 
deep écru macra- oS . VR X A ‘i XY . cord and filled in with 
mé fringe at @& j ? ’ . BRAS 3 ‘ ' ” 


dark blue silk; the 
net-work over the 
open space of ground 
is likewise in dark 
blue and gold, and 


the edge. Having 
traced the outlines 
of the design on 
the linen, cut out 
the circles, the 





or Crocnet Curr, 
Pace 197. 
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Borr.e Tray with Macramé VaLance. 


bads, and the lighter parts of the 
flowers in fuchsia-red satteen, the 
darker part of the blossoms and 
the leaves in dark purplish- 
blue, and apply them on 
the écru ground, Edge 
the flowers and leaves 
with a thick couched 
thread of silk of 
the same color 

as the appli- 
qué, sew- 
ed down 


the band of feather-stitching which 
surrounds the outer cirele is in 
fuchsia red. The finish for 
the outer edge of the linen 
is shown in Fig.3. Turn 
in the linen half an 
inch, and _ button- 
hole stitch it, 
working groups 
of three long 
button-hole 
stitches, 





Fig. 3.—Detrau. or Epeine ror Centre 
or Piano-stoo. Cover, Fic. 1. 

Fig. 8.—Derau. or Trvy, Fie. 1.—Horsern- 

V ork. 
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Fig. 1.—Pravo-sroot Cover.—Arr.igp-Work AND 
Fig. 1.—Espromerrp Cate ‘Bacx.—[See Fig. 2, Fig. 1.—Cxair Back, or. Tiny.—Cross Stitch anp HoLpers Emprorery, Macrame. Friver.—[See Figs. 2 and 3; 


on Page 197.] AND Drawn-Work.—[See Figs. 2 and 3; and Fig. 4, on Page 204.] and Fig. 4, on Page 204.» 
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with two F ble thread 
| short button- 2 of embroid- 
hole stitches ery cotton. 
around the ag Button - hole 
§ top of each . eee stitch all the 
B long sone. aa outlines as 
The fringe shown in 
is . worked Fig. 3, over 

with medium cast the « 
coarse mac- let holes 


ramé flax 
thread, Cut 
the ends 
about a yard 
and a quar- 


and work the 
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bars and the 
lace stitches 
that fill in 








4 parts of the 
ter long, take H design to lie 
three togeth- rf loosely on 
er for each % 


the surface. 
Lastly, cut 
away the ba- 
tiste from 
around and 
between the 


strand, dou- 
ble it, and 
then loop it , KS . 
aromd a hee “itdise 
round foun- 8 
dation cord 

of the size 

of the cover, leaving a 
quarter of an inch of 
space between the strands, 
Work first a row of chain 
knots; for these work a 
macramé knot with the 
second half of each strand 
around. the first, and one 
with the first around the 






Fig. 3.—Fctt-sizep Section or Coan, Fic a oe 

5 design, 
Mee oo » fe sty te dh te 
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Hassock.—Smyrna- 
Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue covering for the top 
of this hassock is an imita- 
tion of the thick, soft Smyr- 
na rugs. Itis worked ona 


Fig. 1.—Cottar 1s Venetian Em- ground of coarse Smyrna 


Fig. 1.—Crocnrt Cortar,—{See Fig. 2.] 


BROIDERY.—| See Figs, 2 and 8. canvas with thick leviathan 
second. Then, as shown ss Dia ‘ [See Fig ad 8. ] wool Anv. c +) 
aa a ae : For description see Supplement. ool, ANY Cross - stitch 
in Fig. 4, work six rows : 

lout ’ sk tapestry design in symbols, 
of dou le macramé knots, of a small diaper pattern, will an 
transposing in each row; four strands ewer to work be. Back symbol 
are used to make each knot, the outer j 


two being tied around the inner two. 
Close the heading with a row of simple 
knots, and around each of these fold a 
strand for a tassel, composed of thirty 
ends twenty-two inches long. Tie the 
tassels with colored silk, and cut the 
fringe even at the bottom. Overseam 
the fringe to the edging in the manner 
shown in Fig. 4 with gold thread. 


represents an end of the wool four 
inches long, which is doubled, and 
knotted into the canvas with a 
coarse bone crochet hook in the 
manner shown.in the detail, Fig. 2 
The side of the hassock is covered 
with plush,and trimmed with a plush 
band that is festooned with pompon 





Fig. 2.—Croourt Curr 
ror Cou.ar, Fra. 1. 
[See Fig. 8, Page 196.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Hassock.—Suvena- Fig. 2.—Corr ror Conrar, 
Worx.—[See Fig. 2, on Fig. 1.—Venetian Em- 
Page 204. | BROIDERY. 

For design see Supple- 
ment, No, VL., Fig. 34. 


a thick silk cord. 


Work-Basket with Embroidered 


tassels. The edges are finished with 


Collar and Cuff in Venetian 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1-3. 


Lining. (See illustration on page 196.] 

Tue collar and cuff of Venetian em- Tuts gracefully shaped basket is of 

broidery have a ground of white batiste, gilded wicker, the shallow opening 
on which the pattern is worked in white 


- “ showing a lining of poppy red satin 
embroidery cotton, Fig. 3 gives tle de- 


Full pockets of the satin are placed 


against the indented ends, while on 


the flat sides there is an appliqué of 





Youne Lapy'’s Castwere AND 
Vetver Dress.—Bacx.—-[ For Front, Youne Giri’s Spring Woon 
see Fig. 3, on Page 205. ] Dress.—Front.—|{ For Back, see 


Fig. 2. on Page 205 | 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, VIL, Figs. 35-46, 


For description see Supplement. 


sign for the collar in full size, and at 


the same time illustrates the details 
of the work; the ‘outline design for 
the cu is given in Fig. 84, Supple- 
ment. Traée the outlines on the ba- 
tiste ground, and run them with a dou- 


Fig. 1.—Sprine Mantie. 





Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Jacker. 


bronze plush, which forms the ground 
for a spray of floral embroidery in col- 
ored silks and gold. The edge of the 
basket is bound with bronze plush, 
and a bronze silk cord terminating in 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IT., Figs. 10-13. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-9. tassels is wound about the handle. 
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JOHN BULL AND HIS DINNER. 


Joun Buus loves of all things his dinner the best: 
Should you, ladies, desire his temper to test, 
Stay and chat with his wife five minutes too long, 
When dinner is served to the sound of the gong. 
For men must eat, though women may weep, 
And the hostess fair you dare not keep, 
For sympathy sweet, in the gloaming. 


He strides the next room in the glow of the fire, 
Increasing his pace with his gathering ire; 
Then hits on a plan that the creature may know, 
Though deaf to the gong, that he means her to go. 
For men must eat, though women may weep, 
And the hostess fair you dare not keep, 
For sympathy sweet, in the gloaming. 


The piano he strikes with murdering chords, 
So pregnant with meaning, “a song without words.” 
The hostess grows pale; but the innocent friend 
Is too far away in her grief to attend. 
Yet men must eat, though women may weep, 
And the hostess fair you dare not keep, 
For sympathy sweet, in the gloaming. 


Three minutes past five—oh, the soup and the hare! 

Then “ William!” he calls, at length, in despair; 

His card, on a waiter, with compliments sends ; 

The guest, who had risen, just then comprehends 
That men must eat, though women may weep, 
And the hostess fair you dare not keep, 
For sympathy sweet, in the gloaming. 


Inside the church, where all comers may see, 
A notice points out when the service will be. 
Why not hang in your hall the hour you dine ?— 
A service as solemn, if not so divine. 
For men must eat, though women may weep, 
And the hostess fair you dare not keep, 
For sympathy eweet, in the gloaming. 








THE MAN SHE CARED FOR* 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “ Hanns or Justior,” “ For Hrr Saxz,” 
“Cowarp Consotmnor,” “ Litres Kate 
Kinny,” “ Poor Humanity,” Eto, 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
THE MISTRESS OF ILVERCOMBE. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
WOMAN IS CURIOUS. 


Tur Honorable Mrs. Dangerfield had not adopt- 
ed this unceremonious method of procedure with- 
out a sharp struggle with the conscience which 
she possessed. She was a woman whom a sus- 
picious nature had made miserable all her life, 
and was now to render guilty, though in that 
hour she would have been loath to acknowledge 
it. Important papers of her husband, she rea- 
soned—papers not committed to the care of the 
mother by any special trust—were hidden from 
her by one who had no legal claim to them, and 
they were hers by right of widowhood. Surely 
if these documents were likely to affect her in- 
terest, or throw a light upon a past that had been 
always incomprehensible, or were necessary to 
prepare herself against the future—to resist or 
to succumb, te it—no one had a greater right to 
them than She, ~ She could not leave it all now 
till her husband’s mother died ; she should be in 
London, and these Challises would have her at 
their mercy, if she were not on guard. The man 
who had come upon the scene, like a fate there 
was no resisting, the stern fate, in which the old 
woman lying there believed, was no weak mortal 
to cope witha, He talked of his rights; he came 
as an avenger of what he termed his mother’s 
wrongs ; there would be no justice at his hands, 
and much trouble would ensue. Even Agnes 
Challis had suffered imprisonment in her eager- 
ness to obtain possession of papers of which her 
mother was aware; only she, Frances Danger- 
field, the woman with the greatest claim to them, 
had been kept in the dark. She only wanted 
justice for herself, she thought; it was not in her 
heart to steal or destroy the documents, but to be 
prepared for the nature of their contents, and so 
on an equal footing with those who might think 
it worth their while to deceive her. There was 
no one at [lvercombe whom she could trust, she 
felt assured. 

She had reasoned out this theory long before 
the moment when she was standing in the room 
with her watchful eyes directed to the sleeping 
figure in the bed. In the time of action she was 
as alert and cunning as if such base business had 
been the study of her life. There were no scru- 
ples of conscience, no hesitation now ; she was as 
firm as Macbeth’s wife, and as determinate of 
purpose. She stood in the shadow of the heavy 
draperies hanging from the cornice of a h 
old-fashioned bedstead, and listened to the fitful 
breathing of the sleeper, who was beset by rest- 
less dreams that night. She was cautious to a 
degree, and no statue could have shown less sign 
of animation until the mutterings of the one dis- 
tressed by sleep had ceased. Then Frances Dan- 
gerfield glided like a ghost across the room to- 
ward the toilette table, and to a basket thereon, 
which she carefully inspected, Another pause, 
and the woman on watch turned toward the dress 
which the mistress of the house had worn that 
evening, crouching away from the rays of the 
night-lamp whilst she searched the pockets, The 
clink of the keys—old Mrs, Dangerfield’s private 
keys—sounded for a moment in the stillness with 
an ominous rattle of steel, suggesting treachery, 
and the woman in the bed tossed to and fro, as 
though half warned of felony. 

“Therese,” she called, with startling distinct- 
ness; but the maid was sleeping heavily in the 
adjdining chamber, and did not hear her. Old 
Mrs. Dangerfield was accustomed to ra‘able in 
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her slumbers, and Therese was not likely to wake 
and listen to the maunderings of her mistress. 

“Paul,” was Mrs. Dangerfield’s next cry— 
“Paul, why don’t you come and help me?” 

For an instant Frances wavered, as detection 
seemed imminent; her hold upon the keys re- 
laxed, as this sudden appeal for help from the 
helpless dead was wailed forth in the night. 

When the mutterings of the sleeper ceased 
again, however, the intruder was making softly 
for the door, with the keys held tightly in her 
hand. Another instant and Frances Dangerfield 
was passing along the corridor with swift, silent 
feet; the time for hesitation was over forever, 
the goal was in reach, and the truth was close 
upon her. She had studied the house at Ilver- 
combe of late days, and every turn of it was as 
familiar to her as to the servants. Her late hus- 
band’s study was far away on the same floor—a 
room that overlooked the park Jand, and must 
have been a pleasant place for musing in the old 
summer days gone by, when Paul Dangerfield sat 
at his open window, with romance before him, 
and passion growing on him, and the misery of 
all its complications not apparent in his day- 
dreams. 

Since his death the study had been closed and 
locked, and had been only opened twice—once to 
be vigorously searched by those who took in hand 
the arrangement of old Mrs. Dangerfield’s estate, 
and once when papers from Chester had been 
brought here and locked in the iron safe, along 
with her new will. 

Frances Dangerfield stood before the door of 
the study, with the keys in her calm hands. She 
had steeled herself to the ordeal, and was not to 
be dismayed by any nervous feelings of appre- 
hension at the eleventh hour. There was a great 
task to be done, and she was on the eve of its 
accomplishment. The long steel key on the 
bunch was the key of the study door, she fancied, 
and she was right. The wards of the lock turned 
with it at once—harshly and gratingly like a lock 
in disuse—and the door opened on the dust and 
darkness of the room itself. 

“ At last!” she muttered. 

There was an oil lamp on a bracket half-way 
down the corridor, and the woman abroad that 
night went back for it, and returned with it in 
her hand. She entered the study of the dead 
husband, closed the door upon herself, and locked 
it carefully. Now she was safe from intrusion, 
and at the worst—in the very face of detection, 
if it came there—she would defy them all, and 
assert her rights. She was in her husband’s 
room, with her husband’s books and papers ; and 
who was living to challenge her privilege to be 
there? She had had a right here long since, but 
had not availed herself of it after her husband’s 
death and her mother-in-law’s affliction: she had 
asked no questions then, and had been too proud, 
or too apathetic, to be inquisitive. In his life- 
time, when Paul had seemed to be content with 
life, and she had trusted him, he had spoken of his 
room at Ilvereombe, and of the books which he 
might bring to town when time would give him 
the chance, and they were on a visit to his mo- 
ther; but time had passed on to eternity with 
one of them, the visit had never been paid, and 
the study was almost as it used to be in his 
day. 

There was a close air in the room, a smell of 
mouldy furniture, old books, and musty papers, 
natural to a place thrown out of gear, and under 
lock and key; the blind before the window had 
remained undrawn for years, and was coated 
thickly with dust ; there had been no living hands 
upon the volumes in their open cases, or on the 
oaken table, where magazines and pamphlets of 
forgotten years lay heaped together ; cobwebs of 
strange length and thickness hung pendent from 
the ceiling, one having been spun in a fantastic 
pattern from a bust of Shakespeare on the man- 
tel-piece, to an old bronze table lamp upon a li- 
brary desk adjacent. The mildew of neglect lay 
like a pall on everything. 

In the corner of the room was the iron safe to 
which the mother had alluded, and the Honorable 
Mrs. Dangerfield had not stopped to gaze around 
her, but gone at once to the object of her search. 
There was no sentiment from the widow in this 
chamber of dust and ashes—it appealed not to 
her feelings in any way. Paul Dangerfield was 
not a husband who had died in the honor of love 
and glory of fidelity; she had kept his secret 
without treasuring his memory ; she had respect- 
ed his name, but not the owner of it; in her 
heart this strong woman had never forgiven him 
his trespasses against her. Why should she? 
What was he to her after the discovery of his 
treachery but a blight upon her life, like the 
blight upon his room here? The evil he had done 
lived after him, and she was still on guard to 
fight it. 

She placed the lamp on the top of the safe, and 
looked carefully over the keys, fixing on the right 
one by the name of the maker stamped on tle 
steel ring of the handle. The key turned, and, 
with an effort, Frances Dangerfield swung open 
the heavy iron door, and took down the lamp 
again to throw a light upon the search. The 
safe was nearly empty. There was a nest of 
iron drawers at the bottom, and above them lay 
the papers of which she had come in search—a 
heap of old letters tied round with green rib- 
bon, together with sundry memoranda in her hus- 
band’s handwriting, secured together by red tape. 
Below them, and in a big envelope, unsealed, was 
the will of the present mistress of Ilvercombe ; 
but she was honest in her transgressions, and did 
not care to open it. It was not her business un- 
til old Mrs, Dangerfield died ; she would not have 
looked at it then had the temptation been a hun- 
dredfold what it was. But these papers were her 
own, and had been secreted from her. Here was 
the history of the troubles and temptations of 
Paul! Dangerfield, the clew to the mystery which 
he had ever kept from her, and she had vainly 
guessed at, the letters of the rival who had sup- 








— her, and brought about the misery of her 
ife. 

She set the lamp upon the chair away from 
her, and took the first letter to her hand. She 
stared at the date upon the envelope, the post- 
mark of a time before she was married to Paul 
Dangerfield, and then opened it with untrembling 
and unflinching fingers. 

“So long ago as this, then, it began,” she mur- 
mured as she bent over the paper, the first line 
of which was the stab for which she had thought 
herself prepared, but which went down deep into 
her heart: 

“ My dear husband !” 

The fair head—for Frances Dangerfield was 
still fair—bent at once in horror and despair over 
the letter which she held. The cruel truth, after 
all, was too strong for the woman whose pride 
had outlived her affection. 

“Tt can’t be true,” she whispered, rebelliously, 
again; “he would never have been so great a 
villain as this.” 

She flung the letter to the floor, as though it 
had stung her like a serpent, and seized the pa- 
pers which were with the letters, and the string 
of which she broke in her impatience. Her calm- 
ness had deserted her at last, and the papers 
were wildly scattered about the carpet, until she 
groped upon the floor in the dust that lay thick 
there, greedily collecting and counting them. 
One long strip of printed paper, with writing in- 
terlined, attracted her notice—the one conclusive, 
damning piece of evidence which had wrecked 
the mother’s mind before the wife was struck 
down in her turn. She tore it open eagerly. It 
was the marriage certificate of Paul Erasmus 
Wilberforce Dangerfield, gentleman, with Agnes 
Challis, spinster, and it bore a date of three 
years before her own unhappy match. 

“Great God !—they were married, then!” she 
exclaimed. She let the papers fall once more, 
covered her face with the hands which had re- 
leased them, and rocked herself slowly to and fro 
in her new misery. Yes. A new misery, and 
with it a new temptation and new life. She 
wondered how it would end, and what would be- 
come of them all, even in the midst of the soul’s 
agony with which her woman’s strength was 
vainly battling in that terrible hour of her defeat. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WAITING FOR HIM, 


Tue late morning dawned at Ilvercombe as if 
nothing had happened to distress the inmates of 
that establishment, and life began to stir there 
shortly afterward. The servants were down 
early, and old Mrs. Dangerfield, waking early also, 
was found in her arm-chair in the breakfast-room 
by Agnes Chaliis, who was the first visitor to 
make her appearance. 

“T did not expect you would be down so soon 
as this, grandmamma,” said Agnes, as she stooped 
and kissed her. 

“T could not rest. I have not slept all night,” 
she answered, with that cool disregard for the 
real facts of the case which people moderately 
wakeful invariably indulge in. 

“Indeed! You are not looking the worse for 
it,” said Aggie. 

“T dare say I shall feel the worse presently. 
Did your brother stay long after I had bidden 
him -night ?” 

“Not a great while.” 

“Tt will take time to grow used to him. I 
wanted to speak of him before Frances and Es- 
telle came down this morning. Shall I trouble 
you too much ?” 

“ No.” 

“T don’t quite trust him yet,” said the old 
lady. “I have given him up for good so long—but 
I don’t wholly distrust him, Agnes. I can’t with 
that look upon his face, which seems to ask you 
for your confidence. If he should turn out an 
honest man, I leave it to you to do your best for 
him. I can’t leave that trust in better and more 
able hands,” she said, kindly, “and there will be 
enough money for you both.” 

“Pray don’t speak of this again.” 

“ Of what?” 

“Of the future, which you say will leave me 
rich. I don’t look for wealth; under some cir- 
cumstances, I would prefer to be poor.” 

“Sti young woman, who would prefer to 
be friendless!” observed the old lady. “But there, 
T have done with that subjcct. Now I have some- 
thing else to ask you. Have you made up your 
mind about accepting Daniel Overdown ?” 

“No,” answered Aggie. 

“Not yet? Why, perhaps you will not have 
him, after all!” 

“TI don’t know. I want to tell him—I wish 
him to be aware—oh! don’t. talk to me, please, 
now,” cried Aggie, turning pale, and wringing her 
hands together piteously. 

“You want time to consider this again, or do 
you want advice from one who has known the 
world longer than you have, child?” 

“T only want time,” was the reply; “I shall 
decide correctly when that time comes.” 

“You are looking very miserable over it. Go 
to your own room, and breakfast there. You 
will not care to face these two Dangerfield wo- 
men this morning.” 

“T am not afraid of them,” said Aggie, faintly 
smiling, “and I do not suppose their ill feeling 
will be long-lived when they know the truth.” 

“ May I tell it to them?” 

“No; let them discover it for themselves,” 
was the reply. 

Old Mrs. Dangerfield nodded her head, as if in 
acquiescence, and Aggie Challis retired to her 
room at the hint conveyed by her grandmother, 
There was a little sitting-room upstairs, and con- 
tiguous to her bedroora, that had been placed at 
the disposal of Agnes during her stay at Ilver- 
combe, and here she breakfasted quietly, and en- 
deavored to shape out her resolutions, which still 





wavered strangely and unaccountably. She would 
be glad when it was all over, she thought, when 
one way or another she knew how it would end, 
and what lay before her. She was almost certain 
now that she did not love Daniel Overdown; she 
was sure there was no fervor of affection to set 
her heart beating at his name, and make of him, 
in every thought and dream, a lover to be idol- 
ized. That might be the love of poets in their 
rhymes, but not of common men and women, who 
had their bread to earn, and the grim realities of 
life to encounter. 

And yet how he loved her! how patiently he 
had waited for her! how deeply he had studied 
her! how generously he had let her go away to a 
higher sphere than his own, rather than bind her 
bya word to him! He had had great confidence 
in himself, and in her affection for him—she had 
always loved Dan Overdown in her own way—and 
she was aware long ago, perhaps, that Dan loved 
her with all the strength of his honest nature. 
Could she break his heart by refusing him now— 
by telling him that his world was not hers, and 
there was no retracing her steps? Could she tell 
him that she was likely to be rich some day, and 
that she could not share her riches with one who 
would have shared his last crust with her? Would 
he not think it was the money which had risen in 
his way to her ; that her “ expectations” had hard- 
ened her against him, and set her thinking. of 
another lover, who would forget her prison life 
and antecedents, not for her own sake, as he 
would do, but for the dowry she would bring with 
her to the altar? 

“What would he think of me ?” she murmured, 
with her gaze directed to the avenue of leafless 
trees, and the snow-covered road beneath, along 
which he would be advancing presently for the 
one answer to his life. Oh! for a few more 
hours to think of this—for him to think of this— 
and the time not so close upon her! 

She was gazing from the window still, with far- 
away thoughts that would distract her—thoughts 
of Hamilton Redclove, and of all that he had said 
and looked, and dreamy wonderments as to what 
he might have meant in his last outburst of ex- 
citement, when he had discovered her in tears, 
when two warm arms stole round her, and a rain 
of kisses fell upon her face. 

“ Estelle!” she cried, when she had recovered 
her surprise, 

“ Ah! you will never forgive me,” Estelle cried. 
“T have let you see what an ungenerous, jealous, 
wicked girl 1am; I am not worthy any woman’s 
trust; but think the best of me that you can. 
Try and think the best of me.” 

More sighs and tears and passionate embrace- 
ments before Agnes Challis was allowed to an- 
swer for herself. 

“T have not a great deal to forgive, Estelle,” 
she said. 

“You have—you have,” reiterated the half- 
sister. 

“You have suspected me a little; but you are 
naturally suspicious, and I was walking in the 
fields yesterday with your cousin.” 

“T have been very wrong—I have thought so 
meanly of you—I had built up such a story of 
deceit and falsehood that I blush to think of it. 
Oh, Aggie,” she cried, “ pray forgive me! I will 
never, never have an unjust thought of you 
again; I will love you, next to Aim, for all the 
rest of my life.” 

* There, there, Estelle—forgiven very freely all 
that there is to forgive,” said Agnes. “ Now tell 
me what has brought back the affection which I 
thought was gone forever ?” 

“J did not know you had a lover, Aggie,” re- 
plied Estelle. 

“ Ah! who told you this?” 

““Mamma—my dear mamma—who takes your 
part this morning, and tells me how wrongly I 
have judged you.” 

“You and she together, Estelle.” 

“Yes; both of us.” 

“Your grandmamma has betrayed my confi- 
dence, despite my wish to the contrary,” said Ag- 
gie, with a sigh; “there is no trusting any of you 
here. A promise goes for nothing—a secret is 
not worth treasuring, even though its disclosure 
may bring bitter pain. I did not want you to 
know this yet, Estelle.” 

“ But I knew it already,” replied she. “ Did 
you not tell me something of this before ?” 

“That I had a lover—hardly. But what I did 
tell you, in confidence, you let Hamilton Redclove 
know at once.” 

“No, no; I don’t think it was that exactly,” 
said Estelle, in some confusion. “I—I only 


“Tt does not signify,” said Agnes, interrupting 
her; “my life is very strongly marked, and I am 
above disguising it. If your grandinamma had 
waited a few hours, though—” 

“She has not spoken to me or mamma,” said 
Estelle, interrupting in her turn; “we have not 
exchanged a word concerning you this morning.” 

“They must have met last night again,” said 
Agnes Challis, musingly; “your grandmamma 
must have come straight to your room.” 

“No; mamma went to hers—that is, I remem- 
ber waking suddenly from sleep and missing her, 
and waiting till she came back to me. Oh, whiat 
a fright she gave me, Aggie !” 

“ Indeed !” 

“She came in as white as a ghost, dear,” said 
Estelle; “she had been frightened herself— 


| grandmamma had called out in her sleep, and 


she had gone in to make sure that she was well.” 
“And then they sat together talking about 


me,” said Agnes, “a curious subject—that had 


better been postponed.” 

“Then you would not have had me to trouble 
you this morning, you mean,” said Estelle, pout- 
ing a little. 

“Searcely that, Estelle. I am glad I have 
come nearer your stormy little heart again,” said 
Aggie, smiling sadly; “but don’t you know— 
you who are so well posted up in my affairs—that 
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I am waiting here, in solemn state, to receive the 
lover you have spoken of ?” 

“Yes, I know that,” Estelle confessed; “I 
heard Mr, Overdown was coming here this morn- 
i et 

“They have not let much of the news escape, 
Estelle.” 

The younger girl laughed gayly ; the clouds had 
vanished, and she was happy and loving again, 
and there was hope before her. There was al- 
ways hope with Hamilton close at hand, and no 
other woman in the way. 

“Well, what does it matter, Aggie?” she 
cried. “Should I not have seen him here half 
an hour hence, and been introduced to him, and 
heard all from your own lips ?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Agnes, thoughtfully. 

Estelle dropped at Agnes’s feet, crossed her 
hands on her lap, and looked up into the soft, 
fair face bent over her. 

“Tell me all about him, please; I am dying to 
hear.” 

“T have nothing to relate, Estelle; I have no 
more secrets to confess,” was the reply. 

“No; but what is he like—is he fair or dark? 
—where did you meet him ?—how is it you have 
never mentioned his name ?—what made you love 
him ?—how did it begin ?—and when ?—and who 
began it? What made you think he—” 

The torrent of questions was disturbed in its 
flow by Aggie’s little hand being placed over the 
busy mouth of Estelle. 

“T can not answer any of those questions, 
baby,” cried Agnes; “they would take a week 
to reply to, and lead to others more embarrass- 
ing.” 

“Ts he very handsome?” she murmured, from 
beneath the hand still lightly pressed upon her 
mouth; “ you will tell me that, won’t you ?” 

“T will not tell you anything. I have not own- 
ed I love anybody yet,” said Aggie. “ Estelle, 
you will leave me now, please. I don’t think I 
can bear any more at present, even from you.” 

“ Why, how grave you have become !” 

“These are grave times,” was the enigmatic 
answer. 

“Tf I have said anything to pain you, dear, 
I am very, very sorry,” cried Estelle. 

Agnes shook her head, as Estelle rose to her 
feet, and stood regarding her with a little con- 
sternation, Agnes only yearned to be alone— 
she would be at peace with herself for a few 
minutes before Daniel Overdown came upon the 
scene, The half-sister took the hint conveyed, 
and moved toward the door, coming back again, 
with an impetuous rush, to put her arms about 
her neck and kiss her many times. 

“There shall never be an angry thought be- 
tween us again, and you shall be always my best 
friend, if you will love me,” she murmured, 

“Oh, make no rash promises, Estelle.” 

“You have not quite forgiven me, I see.” 

“Yes, I have,” answered Aggie. ‘“ Good-by, 
child ; say good-by now for a little while, as I wish 
you. I insist.” 

Agnes had seen Daniel Overdown advancing 
along the avenue, with a companion by his side 
—her brother Sam. Estelle turned quickly, fol- 
lowing her gaze, and taking no heed of her com- 
mands. 

“He is coming. Let me see him,” cried Es- 
telle, “ just for one moment, before I go away.” 

Agnes Challis sat back, and did not say another 
word, Her heart was throbbing painfully, and 
the trouble of a whole life seemed to come sud- 
denly upon her with’a force that took all strength 
and power of will away. What should she do? 
What could she do? 

Meanwhile Estelle, standing a little aside, watch- 
ed the two men approaching with great interest 
and grave surprise, Her big gray eyes widened 
at their nearer approach, and she turned sudden- 
ly to Aggie. 

“Which one?” she cried ; 
be ?” 

Agnes Challis did not answer—did not seem 
to hear her. 

“The younger one, the taller, is not bad-look- 
ing. Is it he?” 

“That is my brother,” answered Agnes, very 
paie now, 

“Your brother !” 

“ Yes.” 

“Oh, Agnes, surely it is not, it can not be, the 
other one,” said Estelle, getting over the shock of 
this unlooked-for revelation in her curiosity con- 
cerning Daniel Overdown, ‘ Why, he is—” 

Agnes Challis stopped her quickly. 

“He is the best friend I ever had in my life, 
the truest, most faithful, and most earnest,” she 
said, very firmly. 

Estelle stooped and kissed her for the very last 
time that morning. 

“T have only to say, dear, that I hope every 
happiness may be yours, she murmured. ‘Good- 
by again; God bless you !—good-by.” 

She darted from the room, and Aggie Challis 
clasped her hands together, and waited for her 
lover’s coming. 


“which one can it 








CHAPTER XXXVII. 
DAN’S COURTSHIP. 


Danze, OverDowN was not long in finding his 
way into the presence of Agnes Challis. He and 
Sam had come along the avenue at a sharp pace, 
and there had been no time wasted en route, 

When the servant admitted him and announced 
his name, Agnes rose and shook hands with him, 
painfully conscious of the long, steady stare with 
which he favored her. 

“What a change since yesterday!” were his 
first words, after wishing her good-morning ; then 
he added, “I mean in the weather.” 

“Yes, a great change. You did not come 
across the fields to-day, Dan.” 

“T should have lost my way, and not have got 
here at all,” he replied. 

They sat down at a little distance from each 





other, each embarrassed, Daniel Overdown the 
more nervous of the two. It was courting in 
cold blood, to begin with; it was a formally ar- 
ranged piece of business, which took all the ro- 
mance and poetry out of it, if any had ever ex- 
isted. The daylight was so strong and clear upon 
them both, and he looked so unlike a lover, sit- 
ting there. 

“You have seen my brother?” Aggie Challis 
asked. “It was he who was with you in the av- 
enue just now.” 

“Yes, He called on me this morning,” replied 
Dan, “and we have walked from Grayling to II- 
vercombe together. He has changed very much 
for the better; he is a straightforward, clear- 
headed, sensible young chap, Aggie, who will get 
on in the world.” 

“T hope he will.” 

“T like Sam,” affirmed Dan Overdown; “he is 
a man without any nonsense in him, and not like- 
ly to stand much nonsense in anybody else. Not 
a first-rate Pt temper, certainly ; not too truth- 
ful, probably; but then what a terrible training 
he had poral a gleam of good luck fell to his 
share !” 

“Where is he ?” 

“ He turned back toward the village,” answer- 
ed Dan; “he said he would not disturb you at 
present, and it was not very likely I was going to 
press him to come on.” 

Daniel Overdown laughed, and then, meeting 
with no responsive smile on the face of his com- 
panion, he became preternaturally grave. 

“Has he told you of the manner in which he 
lost the money Mr. Redclove gave him at Liver- 
pool ?” inquired Agnes, 

“Yes. Hehas been telling me also. But there, 
I haven’t come to talk about your brother. You 
know that.” 

This was sharply, almost irritably said. He 
had an object in view, and he did not care to go 
round about it in a helpless and purposeless fash- 
ion, though he felt less bold that morning than 
he had bargained for. He had had much to 
trouble him last night; there had been a host of 
ugly thoughts to resist, and the life beyond had 
seemed suddenly full of uncertainty. He was 
not himself—he might never be his old self again 
—but he would prefer knowing the worst, or the 
best, to dreaming on as he had done during the 
last twelve hours. 

“Ts that any reason you should be cross with 
me ?” inquired Agnes, sadly. 

“No, God forbid!” he said, hastily. ‘ Don’t 
mind me, Aggie. I was awfully bothered last 
night. I haven’t slept a wink for thinking of 
you, and of all that I was going to say to-day. 
Now let us get this over, for once and all, girl.” 

He drew his chair, with a sudden jerk, more 
closely to hers, and faced her with an earnest- 
ness that made her heart sink again, despite her 
struggle with it. 

“T sha’n’t surprise you very much, Aggie, by 
saying I want you to become my wife,” he be- 
gan. “TI dare say, despite myself, you have often 
guessed I had that idea in my mind when you, 
and I were in Prosser Street with the old people. 
I kept it back as well as I could, in fair play to 
you, who had a right to look round for yourself, 
and were going away to new friends. But, Ag- 
gie, that love was my existence—the best part of 
it, and I shall be a wreck without it.” 

* Oh, Dan, don’t tell me so!” 

“Tt’s only the truth ; don’t let it frighten you,” 
he said. “It may be my fault for being ¢. fool, 
for not knowing myself better, and you better, 
and letting a fancy grow into a great big passion, 
which holds me in a vise and chokes me. I 
can’t think of anything else save you; you come 
between me and everything I set my hands to— 
you are the end of my life!” 

He had grown excited in his pleading, and his 
dark eyes were ablaze with fire now. Agnes had 
not expected this warmth of expression from him, 
had even anticipated that business-like, confident 
air which had invariably characterized his de- 
meanor, and had been ever impressive when ac- 
companied by that earnestness which was seldom 
lacking in him. But this force of passion was 
new in Daniel Overdown, and she shrank from 
it in her astonishment and sorrow. Yes, sorrow! 
Nothing that he had said had given her one mo- 
ment’s joy, one blissful leap of her heart toward 
his own, the silent, rapt acknowledgment of his 
power over hers. She was grateful to him for 
the past, she could believe in the truth of every 
word he uttered; but she was afraid of him, and 
could not answer yet. 

He seemed to wait a moment for her own re- 
ply, and failing to obtain it, he went on again: 

“T know I am not fit for you, Aggie,” he con- 
tinued; “that’s a plain truth that has -been 
forced upon me very strongly lately by my own 
will and by other people. I know how much too 
good you are for me.” 

“No, no, Dan,” urged Aggie; “that is not true.” 

“1 know how you have grown to be a lady,” he 
continued ; “and I have remained the same rough 
fellow whom you knew at first, but whose rough- 
ness did uot scare you as it may do now. I see 
all this so plainly that I wonder at my impudence 
—my cheek /—in walking into this grand house 
and asking you to go back to Prosser Street, and 
become a gunsmith’s wife. I seem to have got 
in your way, an ugly black obstruction to a life 
that would be happier without me, unless you love 
me—oh, unless you love me, Aggie! I thought 
you did yesterday,” he continued; “TI can’t be- 
lieve it quite to-day until you tell me for yourself 
all that’s in your heart. But if you say there’s 
love there, God Almighty only guesses what a 
happy day this is for me.” 

His voice trembled with the passion that was 
in him, and the tears welled to the eyes of his 
listener, 

“ What can I say?” she murmured. 

“The truth,” he answered, “and never mind 
me for one instant. You have yourself to con- 
sider, first of all, and I would not have you come 





to me an unwilling woman, even for the happiness 
Ihave been raving about. You have rich friends 
here who may make you rich, and set you apart 
from me completely. I am only a foreman in a 
factory, and can never be much else. Still, there 
is no one in all the world to love you as I love 
you ; and I am waiting for my answer.” 


[To BE CONTINUED. ]} 





THE TRODDEN VIOLET. 
Ss. V. M. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


A VIOLET in the morning dew, 

With sunshine melting in its spheres, 
Whose honey all the wild bees knew, 
And birds and breezes, happy crew— 

A violet in the morning dew 
Was like her in the early years. 


A violet trodden under foot, 

Its breath with piercing perfume rife, 
The birds and bees and breezes mute, 
And only tears about the root— 

A violet trodden under foot 

Was like her in her later life. 


Sweetness past telling did she shed, 

When day by day brought darker dole; 
And sorrows with a heavy tread 
Crushed her and bruised the lovely head— 
Sweetness past telling did she shed, 

As the bruised violet sheds its soul. 


So was the spikenard bruised and crushed, 
And so the precious ointment filled 

With odor that about it gushed 

As if, within, whole gardens blushed— 

So was the spikenard bruised and crushed 
That over the Lord’s feet was spilled. 





CORK CATHEDRAL. 
See illustration on double page. 


N continuation of the series of illustrations of 
ecclesiastical buildings which have appeared 
in the pages of Harper’s WrEkLy and Harper’s 
Bazar, we give in our present number a view of 
the Cathedral, Cork. With the exception of St. 
Paul’s, London, the buildings we have hitherto 
illustrated have been remarkable no less for their 
antiquity than for their beauty; but Cork Cathe- 
dral is a quite modern building. The old cathe- 
dral and parish charch of St. Finbar was a plain, 
mean-looking Dorie building, with nothing of the 
cathedral about it; it had been built in 1735 on 
the ruins of the old church, which had been injured 
during the siege of the city by the forces of King 
William II. An old round tower which then 
stood in the church-yard was occupied by the 
English troops, who directed from it a musketry 
fire into the fort held by the soldiers of King 
James, and the latter turned their cannon on it. 
The injury thus caused was never repaired. The 
old tower gradually crumbled away, and to-day 
no trace even of its foundations can be discov- 
ered. The revival of ecclesiology in the Church 
of England, then legally described as the United 
Church of England and Ireland, led to a desire 
on the part of the churchmen of Cork to erect a 
building less pagan in design than the building 
erected in the last century. Bishop Gregg took 
the initiative, and a large sum—over $500,000— 
was raised for an edifice better adapted to the 
uses of the Episcopal Church, and more suited 
to the improved architectural taste of to-day. 
The first stone of the new cathedral was laid 
by that prelate on the 12th of January, 1865; 
the plans were drawn by Mr. Burgess, who seems 
to have carefully avoided introducing any features 
either peculiarly Keltic or peculiarly Anglo-Nor- 
man. The building, in fact, is, if anything, Early 
French in style. The funds originally raised were 
sufficient only to complete the body of the church, 
and the two western towers were erected at the 
expense of two munificent citizens—Mr. William 
Crawford and Mr. Francis Wise. But the tower 
of Cork that will always be most noteworthy is 
the party-colored, many-stoned tower of St. Anne 
de Shandon, in which hang 


“The bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee.” 


The see of Cork is traditionally said to have 
been founded by St. Finbar in the early part of 
the seventh century, but the list of his successors 
is of doubtful authenticity till we come to the 
year 1266. The diocese was united with that of 
Cloyne in 1430, by Pope Martin V., but was sep- 
arated from it between the years 1677 and 1835. 
Ross was annexed by Queen Elizabeth in 1586, 
and finally the three sees were definitively united 
by the Church Temporalities Act. 

The last Roman Catholic bishop was John Fitz- 
Edward, one of the Geraldine family, and the first 
Protestant one Dominic Tirrey, who held the see 
for twenty years. The first bishop nominated by 
Queen Elizabeth was William Lyon, whose por- 
trait is in the Bishop’s Palace. It is said that this 
Right Reverend prelate was a sailor who distin- 
guished himself by his gallantry in several actions 
with the Spaniards, and that, having received from 
the Queen a promise of promotion to the first va- 
cant office in her gift, he applied for the bishop- 
ric of Cork, and, in spite of all objections, was 
appointed to the see. He seems not to have given 
cause to any such scandals as those which sur- 
round the name of Archbishop Breckenridge, of 
York, who had been a pirate on the Spanish Main, 
and who, after his consecration, still retained a 
sailor’s susceptibility to female beauty. The pre- 
sent bishop of the diocese is the Right Rev. Robert 
8S. Gregg. 

It may be of interest to add that it was in Cork 
that William Penn embraced Quakerism—an ex- 
ample followed by several soldiers in the garrison. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Zor.—Read New York Fashionsof Bazar No. 8, Vol. 
XVIL., for black suits, and get a visite of beaded bro- 
cade or of velvet brocade with many frills of thread 
lace and jet fringe. Embroidered China crape is also 
elegant for short black visite 8. These short wraps do 
not have an “elderly look,” and require very dressy 
and very bouffant dresees to be worn with them. 

Voumeets.-— Read reply just given “ Zoe. 

V.—The designs on the first pages of Bazar Nos.6 
and 8, Vol. XVII., and descriptions thereof, will help 
you. 

O. F. W.—Read about wool fabrics in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 10, Vol. XVIL., and get a beige 
wool suit. Make it in princesse style or in severe 
tailor fashion, and have a short visite of black ottoman 
or brocade. 

O.p Sussormer.—Use plush or felt for your table 
scarf, and have ball fringe at each end. Quilts of 
crazy patterns of sill patches are the rivals of wool af- 
ghans for the lounge, but not for the c arriage. 

Anxtovus Inquirer. —The Bazar has already said that 
rouleaux, or round bolsters, used by themselves, and 
only in the daytime, are twelve or fourteen inc hes in 
diameter, and may be upholstered, or they may have 
the bed-spread thrown over them, and are used with- 
out pillows. Your ideas about chamber furnishing are 
goo Use plenty of orange color with your drawing- 
rooms upholstered in brown and orange; browns, how- 
ever, would be more suitable for the libr: ary that opens 
off such rooms, and then you could have both Titian 
red and peacock blue in the parlors. 

V. G. T.—Go on with kilt suits for your four-year- 
old boy during the coming Summer, but use the ordi- 
nary cotton drawers instead of trousers of the materi- 
al of the kilt suits. Flannels and white piqués are most 
used for boys’ kilt suits. 

, we oh the skirt of your striped goods laid in 
pleats that show only the brown on top. Then get 
some brown cashmere (not satteen) of the same shade 
for an over-dress, which may be either a polopaise ora 
basque and over-akirt, according to your taste. Cash- 
mere will be more stylish than silk, but brown silk 
surah as + also be stylish for the over-dress. 

A.—Jet will be very fashionable for spring and 
summer. Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. XV 

Exsiz.—The princesse dress with two box pleats of 
the skirt falling from the middle forms of the back is 
what you want. See illustration in Bazar No. 10, Vol. 
XVII. 


Mrs. G. L. C._-Wear your veil over your face three 
months, then drape it to fall backward from the front. 
Wear deep mourning a year. Silk trimmed with 
crape is considered dressy mourning. Jet trimmings 
and embroidery are very light mourning. Black can- 


vas, spun silk, or armure grenadines are deep mourn- 
ing dress for summer, tinanadl with crape folds, or 
with tucks and pleats of the grenadine. 


Country Sunsoriser.—A widow may wear either 
black crape or lisse pleatings, or crape collars, or else 
a white widow’s ruche, or collar and cuffs of white 
organdy with wide hem, in the deepest mourning. A 
widow of thirty-six years wears habitually a widow's 
cap of white tarlatan in Fanchon shape, with strings of 
the same tied under the back hair. Turn the part of 
the veil that fell over the face straight back on the 
bonnet, and pin it on each side with a slender brooch 
that may be covered with crape. 

L. 8. G.—Your pretty gros grain should be used for 
a basque and demi-train with front and side breadths 
of handsome brocade in which rose pink and brown 
velvet figures appear. For your travelling dress get a 
brown bison-cloth, and make in tailor style, with sou- 
tache braid for trimming. For a handsome suit con- 
sult descriptions and illustrations of late numbers of 
the Bazar. 

C, P.—Make your pongee dress by design Fig. 2 on 
the first page of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XVIL., adding a vest, 
standing collar, cuffs, and skirt border of either brown 
or dull green velvet. 

Apmrirer.—Give your gentleman friend a new book, 
an engraving, a paper-' knife of ivory or of old silver, a 

air of sleeve-buttons, or a pair of silk socks knitted 
by yourself, 

Daisy Btonne.—Get tamise cloth, and have it made 
in tailor style like late illustrations in the Bazar, for 
your travelling dress. There should be a jacket of the 
same, and a felt or straw turban trimmed with crape. 
You should have a Henrietta-cloth suit and a demi- 
trained black silk dress along with you for occasions. 
Black undressed kid gloves. 

Joseru.—Many absurd and capricious names are 
given to colors, and one of these is elephant’s breath, 
as you say. 

Datsy.—Read re ply above to “L. S.G.” Do not put 
the wrong side of your pretty brocade outside. A 
mushroom-colored liat will suit, and you can have the 
back breadths short if you like. Wear tan-colored 
Suéde gloves. 

Heirn.—Have a high-shouldered short visite mantle 
of your wool material, and trim it with red chenille 
fringe. 

N. E. H.—Get dark garnet felt for your piano cover, 
and border it with plush like that on the piano stoob. 

Mrs. G. F. R.—Illustrations in Bazar Nos. 6 and 8, 
Vol. XVIL., will show you how to make wash ~ SHES, 
Get a silk Jersey to wear out your silk skirts. A Jersey 
of black wool would also answe r, prettily trimmed down 
the front with a jabot of lace; the sleeves and neck 
should have black lace frills. 

Frost.—For a birthday party you simply invite your 
friends as for any other party, unless you choose (which 
is not usual) to write, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. D—— request the 
pleasure of your company onT hureday evening, to ce 1- 
ebrate the birthday of their daughter.’ 

Constant Reaper.—The salad is generally served 
with the birds. A hostess should always enter her din- 
ing-room last, and leave it first. The host goes in first 
with the lady guest of the most importance. 

Pomona. —Pass the jelly in a glass dish to the person 
who is eating duck or mutton or venison, and let him 
put a spoonful on his own plate. Nothing is more 
vulgar than to serve jelly or vegetables on small sepa- 
rate plates. 

A Farrurvt Sussorisre.—It is proper for a married 
lady to ask a gentleman to call, not-for a young girl, 
after meeting him but once. Thank a gentleman for 
favors in the german? No; except by a bow and 
smile, nor should you be effusive over the pleasure of 
meeting him. 

Crro.evi.t.e.—Your sister must send her card with 
the name of her new residence written or engraved. 
As to the aunouncement of the time of her marriage, 
she must trust to the local newspaper. 

.atne.—There are no new designs for “ after” cards, 
Cards in the best circles are always the same. Go to 
any fashionable stationer 

*LORIMEL.—In addition to what you now have, get a 

retty dress of India silk, one of white nainsook em- 
broidered, and wash dresses of Scotch gingham and of 
gatteen. See illustrations in Bazar Nos, 6 and 8, Vol 
XVIL., for further hints. Straw hats and bonnets are 
discussed in Bazar No. 9, and for wraps you will find 
hints in the Paris letter of the same paper. 

M. L, H.—Any of the large dry-goods stores will fur- 
nish you a suit for your boy. We do not give prices 
of garments in this column. 

Mrs. W. N.S.—Get either white or. pale blue nuns’ 
veiling for your daughter, and make it by the first de- 
sign in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XVIL 

Wromune, anso Heren, Niagara Fatts.—Get lawn 
and nainsook for your baby’s first short clothes, and 
make them in yoke slips trimmed with tacks, embroid- 
ery, and narrow Valenciennes lace. See black silk 
dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, Vol. 
XVIL Use a little thread lace, or the French imitation 
lace, with jet galloon, for trimming. Have black cam- 
el’s-hair for a polonaise. 

N. E. W.—Get light cashme res, such as écru, pale 
blue, or gray, with nuns’ veiling, and India silk for 
sea-shore dresses, instead of ginghams and other wash 
goods, as the latter will not retain their starch in the 
damp air of the coast you are going to. You will find 
illustrations of such dresses in late numbers of the 
Bazar. You will also need a bathing suit of flannel, an? 
you should have pretty cloth jackets and oth. aght 
wraps. 
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CHAPTER VII.—{ Continued.) 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


Miss Ciirrorn, accustomed to homage, laid Wal- 
ter under contribution every day. She was very 
active, and he had to take her a walk in the morn- 
ing, and a ride in the afternoon, He winced a 
little under this at first; it kept him so much 
from Mary. But there was some compensation, 
Julia Clifford was a lady-like rider, and also a 
bold and skillful one. 

The first time he rode with her he asked her 
beforehand what sort of a horse she would like. 

“Oh, anything,” said she, “that is not vicious 
nor slow.” 

“A hack or a hunter?” 

“Oh, a hunter, if I may.” 

“ Perhaps you will do me the honor to look at 
them and select.” 

“You are very kind, and I will.” 

He took her to the stables, and she selected a 
beautiful black mare, with a coat like satin. 

“There,” said Walter, despondingly. “I was 
afraid you would fix on Aer. She is impossible. 
I can’t ride her myself.” 

“ Vicious ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“ Well, then—” 

Here an old groom touched his hat, and said, 
curtly, “Too hot and fidgety, miss. I'd as lieve 
ride of a boiling kettle.” 

Walter explained : “ The poor thing is the vic- 
tim of nervousness.” 

“ Which I call them as rides her the victims,” 
suggested the ancient groom. 

“ Be quiet, George. She would go sweetly in 
a steeple-chase, if she didn’t break her heart with 
impatience before the start. But on the road she 
is impossible. If you make her walk, she is all 
over lather in five minutes, and she’d spoil that 
sweet habit with flecks of foam. My lady has a 
way of tossing her head, and covering you all over 
with white streaks,” 

“She wants soothing,” suggested Miss Clifford. 

“Nay, miss. She wants bleeding o’ Sundays, 
and sweating over the fallows till she drops o’ 
week-days. But if she was mine I'd put her to 
work a coal-cart for six months; that would larn 
her.” 

“T will ride her,” said Miss Clifford, calmly; 
“her or none.” 

“Saddle her, George,” said Walter, resignedly. 
“Til ride Goliah. Black Bess sha’n't plead a 
bad example. Goliah is as meek as Moses, Miss 
Clifford. He is a gigantic mouse.” 

“J'd as lieve ride of a dead man,” said the old 
groom. 

“ Mr. George,” said the young lady, “ you seem 
hard to please. May I ask what sort of animal 
you do like to ride?” 

“ Well, miss, summat between them two. When 
I rides I likes to be at peace. If I wants work, 
there’s plenty in the yard. If I wants fretting 
and fuming, I can go home: J'’m a married man, 
ye know. But when I crosses a horse I looks for 
a smart trot and a short stepper, or an easy can- 
ter on a bit of turf, and not to be set to hard la- 
bor a-sticking my heels into Goliah, nor getting 
a bloody nose every now and then from Black 
Bess a-throwing back her uneasy head when I do 
but lean forward in the saddle. I be an old man, 
miss, and I looks for peace on horseback if I can’t 
get it nowhere else.” 

All this was delivered whilst saddling Black 
Bess. When she was ready, Miss Clifford asked 
leave to hold the bridle, and walk her out of the 
premises. As she walked her she patted and 
caressed her, and talked to her all the time—told 
her they all misunderstood her because she was 
a female; but now she was not to be tormented 
and teased, but to have her own way. 

Then she asked George to hold the mare’s head 
as gently as he could, and Walter to put her up. 
She was in the saddle in a moment. The mare 
fidgeted and pranced, but did not rear. Julia 
slackened the reins, and patted and praised her, 
and let her go. She made a run, but was checked 
by degrees with the snaffle. She had a beautiful 
mouth, and it was in good hands at last. 

When they had ridden a few miles they came 
to a very open country, and Julia asked demure- 
ly, if she might be allowed to try her off the road. 
“ Ail right,” said Walter; and Miss Julia, with a 
smart decision that contrasted greatly with the 
meekness of her proposal, put her straight at the 
bank, and cleared it like a bird. They had a fa- 
mous gallop, but this judicious rider neither urged 
the mare nor greatly checked her. She moder- 
ated her. Black Bess came home that day sweat- 
ing properly, but with a marked diminution of 
lather and foam. Miss Clifford asked leave to 
ride her into the stable-yard, and after dismount- 
ing talked to her, and patted her, and praised her, 
An hour later the pertinacious beauty asked for 
a carrot from the garden, and fed Black Bess 
with it in the stable. 

By these arts, a very light hand, and tact in 
riding, she soothed Black Bess’s nerves, so that 
at last the very touch of her habit skirt, or her 
hand, or the sound of her voice, seemed to soothe 
the poor nervous creature; and at last one day 
in the stable Bess protruded her great lips and 
kissed her fair rider on the shoulder after her 
manner. 

All this interested and amused Walter Clifford, 
but still he was beginning to chafe at being kept 
from Miss Bartley, when one morning her servant 
rode over with a note. 





* Begun in Harren’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. XVIL 





“Dear Cousin Watter,—Will you kindly 
send me back my opera glass? I want to see 
what is going on at Clifford Hall. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“Mary Bartiey.” 


Walter wrote back directly that he would bring 
it himself, and tell her what was going on at Clif- 
ford Hall. 

So he rode over and told her of Julia Clifford’s 
arrival, and how his father had deputed him to 
attend on her, and she took up all his time. It 
was beginning to be a bore. 

“On the contrary,” said Mary, “I dare say she 
is very handsome.” 

“That she is,” said Walter. 

“ Please describe'her.” 

“A very tall, dark girl, with wonderful eye- 
brows; and she has broken in Black Bess, that 
some of us men could not ride in comfort.” 

Mary changed color. She murmured, “ No won- 
der the Hall is more attractive than the farm !” 
and the tears shone in her eyes. 

“Oh, Mary,” said Walter, reproachfully, “ how 
can you say that? What is Julia Clifford to me?” 

“T can’t tell,” said Mary, dryly. “I never saw 
you together through my glasses, you know.” 

Walter laughed at this innuendo. 

“You shall see us together to-morrow, if you 
will bless one of us with your company.” 

“T might be in the way.” 

“That is not very likely. Will you ride to 
Hammond Church to-morrow at about ten, and 
finish your sketch of the tower? I will bring 
Miss Clifford there, and introduce you to each 
other.” 

This was settled, and Mary was apparently quite 
intent on her sketch when Walter and Julia rode 
up, and Walter said: 

“That is my cousin, Mary Bartley. May I in- 
troduce her to you?” 

“Of course. What a sweet face!” 

So the ladies were introduced, and Julia praised 
Mary’s sketch, and Mary asked leave to add her 
to it, hanging, with pensive figure, over a tomb- 
stone. Julia took an admirable pose, and Mary, 
with her quick and facile fingers, had her on the 
paper in no time. Walter asked her, in a whis- 
per, what she thought of her model. 

“Tlike her,” said Mary. “She is rather pretty.” 

“Rather pretty! Why, she is an acknowledged 
beauty.” 

“A beauty? The idea! Long black thing!” 

Then they rode all together to the farm. There 
Mary was all innocent hospitality, and the ob- 
noxious Julia kissed her at parting, and begged 
her to come and see her at the Hall. 

Mary did call, and found her with a young 
gentleman of short stature, who was devouring 
her with his eyes, but did not overflow in dis- 
course, having a slight impediment in his speech. 
This was Mr. Percy Fitzroy. Julia introduced 
him. 

“ And where are you staying, Percy ?” inquired 
she. 

“ At the D—D—Dun Cow.” 

“ What is that ?” 

Walter explained that it was a small hostelry, 
but one that was occasionally honored by distin- 
guished visitors. Miss Bartley staid there three 
days. 

“T h—hope to st—ay more than that,” said 
little Perey, with an amorous glance at Julia, 

Miss Clifford took Mary to her room, and soon 
asked her what she thought of him; then, antici- 
pating criticism, she said there was not much of 
him, but he was such a duck. 

“ He dresses beautifully,” was Mary’s guarded 
remark. 

However, when Walter rode home with her, 
being now relieved of his attendance on Julia, 
she was more communicative. Said she: “I nev- 
er knew before that a man could look like fresh 
cambric. Dear me! his head and his face and his 
little whiskers, his white scarf, his white waist- 
coat, and all his clothes, and himself, seem just 
washed and ironed and starched. J looked round 
Sor the bandboz.” 

“Never mind,” said Walter. “ He is a great ad- 
dition. My duties devolve on him. And I shall 
be free to— How her eyes shone and her voice 
mellowed when she spoke to him! Confess, now, 
love is a beautiful thing.” 

“T can not say. Not experienced in beautiful 
things.” And Mary looked mighty demure. 

“Of course not. What am I thinking of? 
You are only a child.” 

“ A little more than that, please.” 

“ At all events, love beautified her.” 

“T saw no difference. She was always a love- 
ly girl.” 

“ Why, you said she was ‘a long black thing.’” 

“Oh, that was before—she looked engaged.” 


After this young Fitzroy was generally Miss 
Clifford’s companion in her many walks, and 
Walter Clifford had a delightful time with Mary 
Bartley. 

Her nurse discovered how matters were going. 
But she said nothing. From something Bartley 
let fall years ago she divined that Bartley was 
robbing Walter Clifford by substituting Hope’s 
child for his own, and she thought the mischief 
could be repaired and the sin atoned for if he 
and Mary became man and wife. So she held 
her tongue and watched. 

The servants at the hall watched the whole 
game, and saw how the young people were pair- 
ing, and talked them over very freely. 

The only person in the dark was Colonel Clif- 
ford. He was nearly always confined to his room. 
However, one day he came down, and found Julia 
and Percy together. She introduced Perey to 
him. The Colenel was curt, but grumpy, and 
Perey soon beat a retreat. 

The Colonel sent for Walter to his room. He 
did not come for some time, because he was woo- 
ing Mary Bartley. 

Colonel Clifford’s first word was, “ Who was 





that little stuttering dandy I caught spooning 
your Julia?” 

“Only Perey Fitzroy.” 

“Only Perey Fitzroy. Never despise your ri- 
vals, sir. Always remember that young women 
are full of vanity, and expect to be courted all 
day long. I will thank you not to leave the field 
open a single day till you have secured the prize.” 

“ What prize, sir ?” 

“What prize, you ninny? Why, the beautiful 
girl that can buy back Oddington and Drayton, 
peaches and fruit and all. They are both to be 
sold at this moment. What prize? Why, the 
wife I have secured for you, if you don’t go and 
play the fool and neglect her.” 

Walter Clifford looked aghast. 

“Julia Clifford!” said he. “Pray don’t ask 
me to marry her.” 

“ Not ask you ?—but I do ask you; and what is 
more, I command you. Would you revolt again 
against your father, who has forgiven you, and 
break my heart, now I am enfeebled by disease ? 
Julia Clifford is your wife, or you are my son no 
more.” 


———— ———_— - 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


Tue next time Walter Clifford met Mary Bart- 
ley he was gloomy at intervals. The observant 
girl saw he had something on his mind. She 
taxed him with it, and asked him tenderly what 
it was. 

“Oh, nothing,” said he. 

“Don’t tell me!” said she. “Mind, nothing 
escapes my eye. Come, tell me, or we are not 
friends.” 

“Oh, come, Mary. That is hard.” 

“Not in the least. I take an interest in you.” 

“ Bless you for saying so!” 

“ And so, if you keep your troubles from me, 
we are not friends, nor cousins.” 

“ Mary i 

“Nor anything else.” 

“ Well, dear Mary, sooner than not be anything 
else to you I will tell you, and yet I don’t like. 
Well, then, if I must, it is that dear old wrong- 
headed father of mine. He wants me to marry 
Julia Clifford.” 

Mary turned pale directly. “TI guessed as much,” 
said she, ‘ Well, she is young and _ beautiful 
and rich, and it is your duty to obey your father.” 

“But I can’t.” 

“Oh yes, you can, if you try.” 

“ But I can’t try.” 

“Why not?” 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, then, I love another girl. As opposite 
to her as light is to darkness.” 

Mary blushed and looked down. ‘ Compliment- 
ary to Julia,” she said. “I pity her opposite, for 
Julia is a fine, high-minded girl.” 

“ Ah, Mary, you are too clever for me ; of course 
I mean the opposite in appearance.” 

“ As ugly as she is pretty ?” 

“No; but she is a dark girl, and I don’t like 
dark girls. It was a dark girl that deceived me 
so heartlessly years ago.” 

“ Ah ia 

“ And made me hate the whole sex.” 

“Or only the brunettes ?” 

“The whole lot.” 

“Cousin Walter, I thank you in the name of 
that small company.” 

“Until I saw you, and you converted me in 
one day.” 

“Only to the blondes ?” 

“Only to one of them. My sweet Mary, the 
situation is serious. You, whose eye nothing es- 
capes—you must have seen long ago how I love 

ou.” 

“Never mind what I have seen, Walter,” said 
Mary, whose bosom was beginning to heave. 

“ Very well,” said Walter ; “ then I will tell you 
as if you didn’t know it. I admired you at first 
sight; every time I was with you I admired you, 
and loved you more and more. It is my heaven 
to see you and to hear you speak. Whether you 
are grave or gay, saucy or tender, it is all one 
charm, one witchcraft. I want you for my wife, 
and my child, and my friend. Mary, my love, my 
darling, how could I marry any woman but you ? 
and you, could you marry any man but me, to 
break the heart that beats only for you ?” 

This and the voice of love, now ardent, now 
broken with emotion, were more than sweet, saucy 
Mary could trifle with; her head drooped slowly 
upon his-shoulder, and her arm went round his 
neck, and the tremor of her yielding frame and 
the tears of tenderness that flowed slowly from 
her fair eyes told Walter Clifford without a word 
that she was won. 

He had the sense not to ask her for words. 
What words could be so eloquent as this? He 
just held her to his manly bosom, and trembled 
with love and joy and triumph. 

She knew, too, that she had replied, and treated 
her own attitude like a sentence in rather a droll 
way. “But for all that,” said she, “I don’t mean 
to be a wicked girl if I can help. This is an age 
of wicked young ladies. I soon found that out in 
the newspapers; that and science are the two 
features. And I have made a solemn vow not to 
be one of them’’—(query, a science or a naughty 
giri)— making mischief between father and 
son.” 

“No more you shall, dear,’ said Walter. 
“Leave it to me. We must be patient, and all 
will come right.” 

“Oh, I'll be true to you, dear, if that is all,” 
said Mary. 

“ And if you would not mind just temporizing 
a little, for my sake, who love you?” 

“Temporize !”” said Mary, eagerly. ‘“ With all 
my heart. I'll temporize till we are all dead and 
buried.” 

“ Oh, that will be too long for me,” said Walter. 





“ Oh, never do things by halves,” said the ready 

irl. 

If his tongue had been as prompt as hers, he 
might have said that ‘‘temporizing” was doing 
things by halves; but he let her have the last 
word, And perhaps he lost nothing, for she would 
have had that whether or no. 

So this day was another era in their love. Girls 
after a time are not content to see they are beloved; 
they must hear it too ; and now Walter had spoken 
out like a man, and Mary had replied like a woman. 
They were happy, and walked hand in hand purr- 
ing to one another, instead of sparring any more. 

On his return home Walter found Julia march- 
ing swiftly and haughtily up and down upon the 
terrace of Clifford Hall, and he could not help 
admiring the haughty magnificence of her walk. 
The reason soon appeared. She was in a passion. 
She was always tall, but now she seemed lofty, 
and to combine the supple panther with the erect 
peacock in her ireful march. Such a fine woman 
as Julia really awes a man with her carriage at 
suchatime, The poor soul thinks he sees before 
him the indignation of the just; when very like- 
ly it is only what in a man would be called Petu- 
lance. 

“ Anything the matter, Miss Clifford ?” said he, 
obsequiously. 

“No, sir” (very stiffly). 

“Can I be of any service ?” 

“No, you can not.” And then, swifter than any 
weather-cock ever turned: “ You are a good crea- 
ture: why should I be rude to you? 1 ought to 
be ashamed of myself. It is that little wretch.” 

“ Not our friend Fitzroy?” 

“Why, what other little wretch is there about ? 
Weare all Grenadiers and May-poles in this house 
except him. Well, let him go. I dare say some- 
body else—hum—and Unele Clifford has told me 
more than once I ought to look higher. 1 couldn't 
well look lower than five feet nothing. Ha! ha! 
ha! I told him so,” 

“That was cruel.” 

“Don’t scold me. I won’t be lectured by any 
ofyou. Of course it was, dear. Poor little Percy. 
Oh! oh! oh!” 

And after all this thunder there was a little 
rain, by a law that governs Atmosphere and 
Woman impartially. 

Seeing her softened, and having his own reasons 
for wishing to keep Fitzroy to his duty, Walter 
begged leave to mediate, if possible, and asked 
if she would do him the honor to confide the 
grievance to him. 

“OF course I will,” said Julia, “He is angry 
with Colonel Clifford for not wishing him to stay 
here, and he is angry with me for not making 
Uncle Clifford invite him. Asif Icowld/ Ishould 
be ashamed to propose such a thing. The truth 
is, he is a luxurious little fellow, and my society 
out-of-doors does not compensate him for the 
cookery at the Dun Cow. There! let him go.” 

“But I want him to stay.” 

“Then that is very kind of you.” 

“Tsn’t it?” said Walter, slyly. ‘“ And I must 
make him stay somehow. Now tell me, isn’t he 
a little jealous ?” 

“A little jealous!’ Why, he is eaten up with 
it; he is pétrie de jalousie.” 

“Then,” said Walter, timidly, and hesitating at 
every word, “you can’t be angry if I work on 
him a little. Would there be any great harm if 
I were to say that nobody can see you without 
admiring you; that I have always respected his 
rights, but that if he abandons them—” 

Julia caught itina moment. She blushed, and 
laughed heartily. “Oh, you good, sly Thing !” said 
she; “and it is the truth, for I am as proud as 
he is vain, and if he does leave me I will turn 
round that moment and make you in love with 

” 

Walter looked queer, This was a turn he had 
not counted on. 

“Do you think I couldn’t, sir?” said she, 
sharply. 

“It is not for me to limit the power of beau- 
ty,” said Walter, meekly. 

“Say the power of flattery. I could cajole any 
man in the world—if I chose.” 

“Then you are a dangerous creature, and I 
will make Fitzroy my shield. I’m off to the Dun 
Cow.” 

“You are a duck,” said this impetuous beauty. 
“So there!” She took him round the neck with 
both hands, and gave him a most delicious kiss, 

“Why, he must be mad,” replied the recipi- 
ent, bluntly, She laughed at that, and he went 
straight to the Dun Cow. He found young Fitz- 
roy sitting rather disconsolate, and opened his er- 
rand at once by asking him if it was true that 
they were to lose him. 

Percy replied stiffly that it was true. 

“What a pity!” said Walter. 

“T d—don’t think I shall be m—much m— 
missed,” said Percy, rather sullenly. 

“T know two people who will miss you.” 

“T d—don’t know one.” 

“Two, I assure you— Miss Clifford and my- 
self. Come, Mr. Fitzroy, I will not beat about the 
bush. I am afraid you are mortified, and I must 
say, justly mortified, at the coolness my father 
has shown to you. But I assure you that it is 
not from any disrespect to you personally.” 

“Oh, indeed !” said Perey, ironically. 

“No;, quite the reverse—he is afraid of you.” 

“That is a g—g—good joke.” 

“No; let me explain. Fathers are curious 
people. If they are ever so disinterested in their 
general conduct, they are sure to be a little mer- 
cenary for their children. Now, you know, Miss 
Clifford is a beauty who would adorn Clifford 
Hall, and an heiress whose money would purchase 
certain properties that join ours. You under- 
stand ?”” 

“Yes,” said the little man, starting up in great 
wrath. “TI understand, and it’s a—bom—inable. 
I th—thought you were my friend, and a m—man 
of h—honor.” 

“So I am, and that is why I warn you in time. 
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If you quarrel with Miss Clifford, and leave this 
place in a pet, just see what risks we both run, 
you and I, My father will be always at me, and 
I shall not be able to insist on your prior claim ; 
he will say you have abandoned it. Julia will 
take the huff, and you know beautiful women 
will do strange things—mad. things—when once 
pique enters their hearts, She might turn round 
and marry me.” 

“You forget, sir, you are a man of honor.” 

“But not a man of stone. Now, my dear Fitz- 
roy, be reasonable. Suppose that peerless crea- 
ture went in for female revenge; why, the first 
thing she would do would be to make me love 
her, whether I chose or no. She wouldn’t give 
me a voice in the matter. She would flatter me; 
she would cajole me; she would transfix my too 
susceptible heart with glances of fire and be- 
witching languor from those glorious eyes.” 

“D—d——! Ahem!” cried Percy, turning 


green. 

Walter had no mercy. “I heard her say once 
she could make any man love her if she chose.” 

“So she could,” said Perey, ruefully. “She 
made me. I had an awful p—p—prejudice 
against her, but there was no resisting.” 

“Then don’t subject me to such a trial. 
to her like a man.” 

“So I will; b—but it is a m—m—mortifying 
position. I’m a man of family. We came in 
with the C—Conquest, and are respected in our 
e—county; and here I have to meet her on the 
sly, and live at the D—Dun Cow.” 

“ Where the ewisine is wretched.” 

“ A—b—b—bominable !” 

Having thus impregnated his mind with that 
soothing sentiment, jealousy, Walter told him he 
had a house to let on the estate—quite a gentle- 
man’s house, only a little dilapidated, with a fine 
lawn and garden, only neglected into a wilder- 
ness. “But all the better for you,” said he. 
“You have plenty of money, and no occupation. 
Perhaps that is what leads to these little quarrels. 
It will amuse you to repair the crib and restore 
the lawn.. Why, there is a brook runs through 
it—it isn’t every lawn has that—and there used 
to be water-lilies floating, and peonies nodding 
down at them from the bank: a paradise. She 
adores flowers, you know. Why not rent that 
house from me? You will have constant occu- 
pation and amusement. You will become a rival 
potentate to my governor. You will take the 
shine out of him directly; you have only to give 
a ball, and then all the girls will worship you, 
Julia Clifford especially, for she could dance the 
devil to a stand-still.” 

Percy's eyes flushed. 
place ?” said he, eagerly. 

“In half an hour. 


Stick 


“When can I have the 


Ill draw you a three 
months’ agreement. Got any paper? Of course 
not. Julia is so near. What are those? Play- 
ing-cards, What do you play? ‘ Patience,’ all 
by yourself. No wonder you are quarrelsome ! 
Nothing else to bestow your energy on.” 

Percy denied this imputation. The cards were 
for pistol practice. He shot daily at the pips in 
the yard. 

“Tt is the fiend Hnnui that loads your pistols, 
and your temper too. Didn’t I tell you so?” 

Walter then demanded the ace of diamonds, 
and on its face let him the house and premises 
on a repairing lease for three years, rent £5 a 
year: which was a good bargain for both parties, 
since Percy was sure to lay out a thousand pounds 
or two on the property, and to bind Julia more 
closely to him, who was worth her weight in gold 
ten times over. 

Walter had brought the keys with him, so he 
drove Percy over at once and gave him posses- 
sion, and, to do the little fellow justice, the moist- 
ure of gratitude stood in his eyes when they 
parted. 

Walter told Julia all about it that same night, 
and her eyes were eloquent too. 

The next day he had a walk with Mary Bartley, 
and told her all about it. She hung upon him, 
and gazed admiringly into his eyes all the time, 
and they parted happy lovers. 

Mr. Bartley met her at the gate. “ Mary,” said 
he, gravely, “ who was that I saw with you just 
now ?” 

“Cousin Walter.” 

“T feared so, You are too much with him.” 

Mary turned red and white by turns, but said 
nothing, 

Bartley went on: “ You are a good child, and 
I have always trusted you. I am sure you mean 
no harm. But you must be more discreet. I 
have just heard that you and that young man 
are. looked upon as engaged lovers. They say 
it is all over the village.. Of course a father is 
the last to hear these things. Does Mrs. Easton 
know of this?” 

“Oh yes, papa, and approves it.” 

“Stupid old woman! She ought to be ashamed 
of herself.” 

“ Oh, papa!’ said Mary, in deep distress ; “‘ why, 
what objection can there be to Cousin Walter ?” 

“None whatever as a cousin, but every objec- 
tion to intimacy. Does he court you?” 

“T don’t know, papa. I suppose he does.” 

“Does he seek your love ?” 

“He does not say so exactly.” 

“Come, Mary, you have never deceived me. 
Does he love you ?” . 

“T am afraid he does; and if you reject him 
he will be very unhappy. And so shall I.” 

“T am truly sorry to hear it, Mary, for there 
are reasous why I can not consent to an engage- 
ment between him and you.” 

“ What reasons, papa?” 

“Tt would not be proper to disclose my rea- 
sons; but I hope, Mary, that it will be enough to 
say that Colonel Clifford has other views for his 
son, and I have other views for my daughter, Do 
you think a blessing will attend you or him if 
you defy both fathers ?” 

“No, no,” said poor Mary. ‘We have been 
hasty and very foolish, But, oh, papa, have you 





not seen from the first? Oh, why did you not 
warn me in time? Then I could have obeyed 
you easily. Now it will cost me the happiness of 
my life. We are very unfortunate. Poor Wal- 
ter! He left me so full of hope. What shall I 
do? what shall I do?” 

It was Mary Bartley’s first grief. She thought 
all chance of happiness was gone forever, and 
she wept bitterly for Walter and herself. 

Bartley was not unmoved, but he could not 
change his nature. The sum he had obtained 
by a crime was dearer to him than all his more 
honest gains. He was kind on the surface, but 
hard as marble. 

“Go to your room, my child,” said he, “ and try 
and compose yourself. Iam not angry with you. 
I ought to have watched you. But you are so 
young, and I trusted to that woman.” 

Mary retired, sobbing, and he sent for Mrs, 
Easton. 

“Mrs. Easton,” said he, “ for the first time in 
all these years I have a fault to find with you.” 

“ What is that, sir, if you please?” 

“Young Clifford has been courting that child, 
and you have encouraged it.” 

“ Nay, sir,” said the woman, “I have not done 
that. She never spoke to me, nor I to her.” 

“ Well; then, you never interfered.” 

“No, sir; no more than you did.” 

“ Because I never observed it till to-day.” 

“How could I know that, sir? Everybody 
else observed it. Mr. Hope would have been the 
first to see it, if he had been in your place.” 
This sudden thrust made Bartley wince, and 
showed him he had a tougher customer to deal 
with than poor Mary. 

“You can’t bear to be found fault with, East- 
on,” said he, craftily, “and I don’t wonder at it, 
after fourteen years’ fidelity to me.” 

“T take no credit for that,” said the woman, 
doggedly. “I have been paid for it.” 

“No doubt. But I don’t always get the thing 
I pay for. Then let by-gones be by-gones; but 
just assist me now to cure the girl of this folly.” 

“Sir,” said the woman, firmly, “it is not folly ; 
it is wisest and best for all; and I can’t make up 
my mind to lift a finger against it.” 

“Do you mean to defy me, then ?” 

“No, sir. I don’t want to go against you, nor 
yet against my own conscience, what’s left on’t. 
I have seen a pretty while it must come to this, 
and I have written to my sister Sally. She keeps 
a small hotel at the lakes. She is ready to have 
me, and I’m not too old to be useful to her. I’m 
worth my board. Ill go there this very day, if 
you please. I’m as true to you as I can be, sir. 
For I see by Miss Mary crying so you have spoken 
to her, and so now she is safe to come to me for 
comfort; and if she does, I shall take her part, 
you may be sure, for I love her like my own 
child.” Here the dogged voice began to trem- 
ble; but she recovered herself, and told him she 
would go at once to her sister Gilbert, that lived 
only ten miles off, and next day she would go to 
the little hotel at the lakes, and leave him to part 
two true lovers if he could and break both their 
hearts; she should wash her hands of it. 

Bartley asked a moment to consider. 

“Shall we be friends still if you leave me like 
that? Surely, after all these years, you will not 
tell your sister? You will not betray. me?” 

“ Never, sir,” said she. “What for? To bring 
those two together? Why, it would part them 
forever. I wonder at you, a gentleman, and in 
business all your life, yet you don’t seem to see 
through the muddy water as I do that is only a 
plain woman.” 

She then told him her clothes were nearly all 
packed, and she could start in an hour. 

“You shall have the break and the horses,” 
said he, with great alacrity. 


Everything transpires quickly in a small house, 
and just as she had finished packing, in came 
Mary in violent distress. “ What, is it true? 
Are you going to leave me, now my heart is 
broken? Oh, nurse! nurse!” 

This was too much even for stout -hearted 
Nancy Easton. 

“Oh, my child! my child!” she cried, and sat 
down on her box sobbing violently, Mary enfold- 
ed in her arms, and then they sat crying and 
rocking together. 

“Papa does not love me as I do him,” sobbed 
Mary turning bitter for the first time. “He 
breaks my heart, and sends you away the same 
day, for fear you should comfort me.” 

“No, my dear,” said Mrs. Easton; “you are 
wrong. He does not send me away’ I go by my 
own wish.” 

“Oh, nurse, you desert me! then you don’t 
know what has happened.” 

“Oh yes, I do, I know all about it; and I'm 
leaving because I can’t do what he wishes. You 
see it is this way, Miss Mary—your father has 
been very good to me, and I am his debtor. I 
must not stay here and help you to thwart him— 
that would be ungrateful—and yet I can’t take 
his side against you. Master has got reasons 
why you should not marry Walter Clifford, 
and—” 

“He told me so himself,” said Mary. 

“ Ah, but he didn’t tell you his reasons.” 

« No.” 

“No more must I. But, Miss Mary, I’ll tell 
you this. I know his reasons well; his reasons 
why you should not marry Walter Clifford are 
my reasons why you should marry no other man.” 

“Oh, nurse! oh you dear, good angel !” 

“So when friends differ like black and white, 
*tis best to part. I’m going to my sister Gilbert 
this afternoon, and to-morrow to my sister Sally, 
at her hotel.” 

“Oh, nurse, must you? must you? I shall 
have not a friend to advise or console me till 
Mr. Hope comes back. Oh, I hope that won’t be 
long now.” 

Mrs. Easton dropped her hands upon her knees 
and looked at Mary Bartley. 





“What, Miss Mary, would you go to Mr. Hope 
in such a matter as this? Surely you would not 
have the face ?” 

“Not take my breaking heart to Mr. Hope!” 
cried Mary, with a sudden flood of tears. “You 
might as well tell me not to lay my trouble be- 
fore my God. Dear, dear Mr. Hope, who saved 
my life in those deep waters, and then cried over 
me, darling dear! I think more of that than of 
his courage. Do you think I am blind? He 
loves me better than my own father does ; and it 
is not a young man’s love; it is an angel’s. Not 
cry to him when I am in the deep waters of af- 
fliction? I could not write of such a thing to 
him for blushing, but the moment he returns I 
shall find some way to let him know how happy 
I have been, how broken-hearted I am, and that 
papa has reasons against /im, and they are your 
reasons for him, and that you are both afraid to 
let me know these curious reasons—me, the poor 
girl whose heart is being made a foot-ball of in 
this house. Oh! oh! oh!” 

“Don’t cry, Miss Mary,” said Nurse Easton, 
tenderly; “‘and pray don’t excite yourself so. 
Why, I never saw you like this before.” 

“ Had I ever the same reason? You have only 
known the happy, thoughtless child. They have 
made a woman of me now, and my peace is gone. 
I must not defy my father, and I will not break 
poor Walter’s heart—the truest heart that ever 
beat. Not tell dear Mr. Hope? I'll tell him ev- 
erything, if I’m cut in pieces for it.” And her 
beautiful eyes flashed lightning through her tears. 

“Hum!” said Mrs. Easton, under her breath, 
and looking down at her own feet. 

“And pray what does ‘hum’ mean?” asked 
Mary, fixing her eyes with prodigious. keenness 
on the woman’s face. 

“Well, I don’t suppose ‘ hum’ means anything,” 
said Mrs, Easton, still looking down. 

“Doesn't it?” said Mary. ‘“‘ With such a face 
as that it means a volume. And I'll make it my 
business to read that volume.” 

“ Hum !” 

* And Mr. Hope shall help me.” 


[To BE OONTINUED.] 





DUTCH FUNERALS. 


HEN a death occurs in a Dutch family, the 

announcement of it is made to relatives 
and friends in the neighborhood by men called 
aansprekers, who are especially employed by the 
undertakers, and go from door to door bearing 
the melancholy tidings. The costume of these 
funetionaries is very peculiar. It consists of a 
black tail coat, black knee-breeches, silk stock- 
ings, and shoes with silver buckles. A white tie 
is worn round the throat, and upon the head an 
enormous cocked hat, with a huge rosette at the 
side, while two pieces of ribbon, each about a yard 
and a half in length, hang down the back. If the 
death is that of a child, the rosette is of white 
satin. 

Strangers no doubt often mistake these indi- 
viduals for high dignitaries of the Dutch Church. 
They pursue their calling either singly, or two, 
three, and even four together, the number em- 
ployed being according to the position formerly 
held by the deceased; but it looks very like os- 
tentation for a number of men to perform a duty 
that might easily be done by one person. 

In the province of Drenthe, on the occasion of 
funerals, great feasts were formerly given, and 
strong beer was specially brewed for the use of 
the mourners and others. Beggars and vaga- 
bonds collected from all parts of the country, and 
were allowed to regale themselves freely with the 
good cheer provided for the occasion, Thus there 
were often scenes of drunkenness and disorder 
among the outsiders, which the police were called 
in to suppress. 





TABLE DECORATION. 

OR the last five years there has been a fash- 

ion of relieving the expanse of white cloth 

on a dinner or supper table by wide strips of 
bright - colored plush, or by an arrangement of 
pieces of looking-glass to simulate water, on 
which originally only aquatic plants and flowers 
were placed ; butas the idea of the fitness of things 
vanishes after a time, all sorts and kinds of blos- 
soms have come to be used. This sort of thing, 
however, interferes with the arrangement of the 
table when the dinner is served @ /a Russe, unless 
the table be extremely wide, and then it is unso- 
ciable. Fruit, if people can afford to have des- 
sert at all, is too beautiful not to be seen, and if 
it only consists of a dish of oranges and apples 
they ought to be utilized, and the commonest 
plate can be used for the purpose. Suppose that 
it be a plain one of white earthenware. Cover 
it with moss, and arrange the fruit in circles, 
say first five, then three on the top, and one to 
crown the edifice in the centre. In the inter- 
stices place tufts of moss or green leaves, real 
ones if you have them, and artificial if you can 
get no others. Never use ivy leaves for this pur- 
pose, or the golden foliage of the pyrethrum. 
The odor of both is unpleasant, especially when 
the room is warm. A very pretty decoration, and 
quite novel, is a central round or oval, if the table 
be oval, of green baize, with small pieces, say four 
inches wide, radiating from it like four arms of 
a cross. Have some oiled silk cut in the same 
shapes, and a little larger than each, which will 
avoid any ineradicable staining of the table-cloth. 
First of all put this in position; then lay the 
baize in water for an hour—dipping it in is not 
enough. Squeeze the water out, and the stuff 


will still be thoroughly wet. Have a good sup- 
ply of fern leaves, maiden-hair being the very 
best, and in the long-run the most economical, 
because it bears cutting into many small sprays. 
Lay these at the edge of the baize, so as to form 
a light fringe on the white cloth; the oiled silk 





will not show at all, and the dampness of the baize 
will keep the fern from curling up all through 
the evening. Next take your flowers: the ideal 
ones for the purpose are white gardenias, which 
grow close to the wood, and are cut with very 
short stalks. If the blossoms are laid round the 
outer extremities of the baize there must be a 
good thickness of foliage in the middle; and as 
the foliage of gardenias is not overplentiful, and 
that of the green euonymus resembles it very 
closely, that is the best to use for the purpose. 
If, however, you wish to economize your gardenias, 
lay them in a single row down the centre of the 
baize and round the outside of the central circle, 
and bring your green foliage up to the fringe of 
fern. The idea given is that the flowers are “ all 
a-growing and a-blowing.” In the middle of the 
central circle place any pretty glass vase, or a 
group of small ones, each of which will contain a 
single blossom and some ferns. The middle one 
will take more, and they must be arranged grace- 
fully on slender strips of wood, so as to make a 
graceful bouquet. If they are wired, the water 
will turn brown, and spoil the effect of all. A 
specimen glass, with a blossom and a fern, should 
be pushed up close in each angle. Then arrange 
the dessert in four round glass dishes or plates, 
and place them in the angles close to the speci- 
men glasses. This may be varied by putting a 
standard glass or china dessert dish with bright- 
colored fruit in a pyramid in the centre, and of 
course this sayes flowers, and makes the best of 
the space on the table. Roses may be used very 
effectively in the same manner, and so may as- 
ters. Dahlias do not smell nice. Parma violets 
are perfect, but to be effective must be laid in 
thickly without leaves. The best way of using 
the latter was inaugurated in Paris by Prince de 
Sagan, about two years ago. It was done for 
him regardless of cost, but may be managed very 
simply by humbler folk, and not only violets but 
primroses, or any small self-colored flowers, may 
be used. Let all your salt-cellars be round and 
small glass ones. Buy the same number of glass 
plates. After standing the salt-cellar in the mid- 
dle, fill the plate evenly with sand and wet it. 
Put a border of violet leaves or others, as the 
case may be, round the outside, and then cut the 
stalks short, and stick the flowers in thickly. 
One of these to every two guests will be sufficient. 
Now take the little glass troughs which are made 
in semicircles and straight pieces so that they 
can be placed in any shape on the table. Half 
fill them with wet sand. Collect all your wine- 
glasses that have had the stems broken off: they 
should always be ground down so as to stand as 
soon as this catastrophe happens. Fix them 
so that they stand firmly in the sand; place 
in each a bunch of violets surrounded by leaves, 
and fill up the troughs with moss. Violets are 
heavy in large vases, consequently these tiny bou- 
quets are best. All the dessert dishes, say a large 
one for the centre and smaller ones at the ends 
and sides, may be grouped in the centre of this 
arrangement. Dark Russian and Parma violets 
may be used interchangeably, or, in a country 
place where wild sweet violets are plentiful, white 
and purple may be alternated. Any housekeep- 
er will find that her wine-glass bowls accumulate 
quite fast enough without breaking on purpose, 
and having no stands they are very convenient. 
Another pretty style is to purchase baskets of the 
same shape, but of various sizes, for the corners 
and at intervals down the table. Fill them with 
roses and ferns, or, loveliest of all, with white or 
yellow marguerites and broad blades of grass. 
They want no moss—it would spoil the lightness 
—but the baskets should be gilded. 





FISHING FOR SPONGES. 


HE sponge trade, according to the report of 

our consul at Nassau, gives employment to 
several thousand persons and some hundreds of 
vessels. The sponges are divided into coarse and 
fine, of which the former bring in about five dol- 
lars per hundredweight, and the latter double that 
sum. The principal varieties, in the order of their 
value, are known as sheep-wool, white reef, abaco 
velvet, dark reef, boat, hard-head, grass, yellow, 
and glove; and of some of these varieties there 
are several grades, designated by numbers, all be- 
ing used for mechanical, surgical, and bathing 
purposes. Bahama and Florida sponges are about 
equal in texture and value, but both are inferior 
to those of the Mediterranean. The vessels em- 
ployed in sponging are small, with crews of from 
six to twelve men. About six weeks’ provisions 
are taken on board, and they then coast along the 
banks and reefs, where the water is shallow, and 
generally so clear that the sponges are readily 
seen, and are brought to the surface by hooked 
poles, or sometimes by diving. When first brought 
up they are covered with a soft gelatinous sub- 
stance, as black as tar, and full of organic life, 
the sponge, as we know it, being only the skele- 
ton of the organism. 

The day’s catch is spread out on the deck, so 
as to kill the mass of animal life, which in dying 
emits a most unpleasant smell, Then the spongers 
go ashore and build a pen, or “ crawl,” of stakes 
close to the water’s edge, so that the action of the 
tide may wash away the black covering, in which 
it is aided by pounding the sponges with sticks. 
When this operation is completed the sponges 
are strung upon small palmetto strips, three or 
four to a strip, which is called “a bead,” when 
they are taken to Nassau, to be sold in the sponge 
market under certain conditions and regulations, 
nobody being allowed to sell his cargo otherwise 
than through this sponge exchange. On the con- 
clusion of the sale the sponges are taken to the 
packing yard, where they are sorted, clipped, 
soaked in tubs of lime-water, and spread out to 
dry in the sun. They are then pressed by ma- 
chinery into bales containing one hundred pounds, 
and in this state are shipped to England or the 
United States. 
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Monograms. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE mono- 
grams for marking 
linen are to be 
worked in cross 
stitch with colored 
embroidery cotton 
or silk twist. 


Bottle Tray 
with Macrame 
Valance. 

See illustration on 
page 196. 

Tne tray is of 
stained wicker, and 
is decorated with a 
macramé valance 
knotted with dark 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Covutm Corset.—Front ann Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 24-31. 


red and cream-colored 
macramé cord, A nar- 
row dark red silk pom- 
pon border covers the 
upper edge of the val- 
ance, and similar small 
pompons stud the pat- 
tern of the macramé, to 
the points of which tas- 
sels are attached. 


Fig. 1.—Monoaram. 
Cross Sritcu. 


Embroidered Chair 
Back.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 

See illustrations on 
page 196, 

Tae foundation for 
the centre is a piece of 
dark olive open-meshed 
canvas half a yard wide 
and twelve inches deep, 
on which the design 
given in full size in 
Fig. 2 is repeated three 
times. It is executed 
in embroidery silk in 
shades of pink for the 
blossom, olive for the 
foliage, and bronze for 
the cup. The details 
of the work are clearly 
indicated. The stitch 
is a long button-hole 
stitch, the ridge forming 
the veins of the leaves 
and the edges of the 
petals. Narrow bands 
of claret-colored velvet 
are set on the canvas 
between the repetitions 
of the design, with the 

















Fig. 1.—Pcarn ann Ficurep Satin Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Arrernoon Drrss.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 1, on Front Page.] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 4—Detat or Macramé Fringe ror Pranxo-stoor 
Coven, Fie. 1, on Pace 196. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fig. 4.—Detarm or Drawn- 
Work ror Tipy, Fig. 1, on 
Pace 196.—F ui. Size. 








Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Veitine Dress. Fig. 3.—Dress or Satin anp VEILING. 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Derat. or Suyrna-Work ror Hassock, Fic. 1, 








edges covered by yel- 
low silk cord. A wider 
band of the velvet sur- 
rounds the whole, and 
the ends are trimmed 
with a band of éeru 
Russian lace, in which 
the pattern is embroid- 
ered with colored s.iks. 
A lining of claret-col- 
ored lining silk or sat- 
teen is required. 


Chair Back, or 
Tidy.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on 
page 196, 

An oblong piece of 
rather coarse cream 
white linen forms the 
foundation for this 


on Pace 197. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Sarrren Corset.—Backx ann Front. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 14-23. 


tidy. The narrow border, 
Fig. 2, is worked around 
the edge as a heading for 
the ravelled fringe. The 
Holbein stitches and the 
straight lines in cross stitch 
are executed in red silk 
twist, the rest of the work 
in dark blue; each cross 
stitch is taken over two 
threads of the linen each 
way. Two inches and a 
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Fig. 2.—Moxoanam. 
Cross Sriren. 


half within the narrow 
border there is a wider 
border in cross stitch of 
red and blue silk. In 
the centre is a diamond- 
shaped space of plain 
Jinen surrounded by the 
narrow Holbein border, 
Fig. 3, and the corners 
between this plain space 
and the cross stitch bor- 
der form an open field of 
drawn-work. In work- 
ing, rule straight pencil 
lines to mark the edges 
of the drawn-work space, 
and then, beginning at 
a corner, draw out six 
threads and leave six al- 
ternately across both 
ways of the linen. Clip 
the drawn threads at 
half an inch from the 
lines at the edges, and 
turn them in on the 
wrong side, fastening 
them down securely with 
linen thread. Fig. 4, on 
this page, shows the full- 
sized detail of the work. 
The open squares are 





Camet’s-nairn Dress.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 1, on Page 205.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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MARCH 29, 1884. 








Lace Cape. 


For description see Supplement. 


filled in in point 
desprit with lace 
thread or fine flax 
thread, and over 
the loose threads 
thread loops, which 
are fastened by 
overcast stitches 
on the small close 
spaces, form the 
pattern. The edge 
around the drawn- 
work is closely but- 
ton-hole stitched. 
To make the fringe 
thicker and fill out 
the corners a row 
of fine button-hole 
stitches is worked 
on the wrong side 
around the outer 
edge, and strands 
of the ravelled 
threads are knot- 
ted ‘in. 


THE MULE 
BOX, 
VERY ordi- 
nary - looking 

little affair it was, 
with never the 
faintest show of 
paint, and with but 
a rade sort of hasp 
and lock for its 
fastening; ‘“‘ yet, 
says an eminent 
writer, “this rough 
bit of carpentry 
must rank with 
the gem - studded 
casket of Darius, 
wherein Alexander 
deposited his much- 
treasured Homer.” 

Treasures indeed 

wereconveyed from 
place to place. 
Wherever the great 
Duke of Welling- 
ton travelled, there 
also journeyed this 
plain deal box, 
drawn by “a sage 
yet obstinately con- 
tumacious beast,” 
honored both as 
“a bearer of state 
dispatches” and as 
giving ‘a ‘name to 
the unpretending 
chest containing 
them. All through 
the Peninsular 
War might this 
wise old mule be 
seen, harnessed to 
his special charge. 
On the covers of 
this deal chest the 
great man’s plans 
were sketched and 
his wonderful dis- 
patches written. 

This simple, un- 

adorned repository 
of priceless docu- 


Fig. 1.—Camet’s-nair’ Dress.—Froxt.—[For 


For description see Supplement. } 





Back, see Page 204.] 


Fig. 2.—Youne Grrw’s Sprinac Woon Dress. 
Backx.—[For Front, see Page 197.] 
For description see Supplement. 









Lace CoLuar. 





Fig. 8.—Youne Lapy’s Casumere anp Vetvet Dress. 
Front.—-For Back, see Page 197.—[For pattern and 
description see Supplement, No. VIL. Figs. 35-46.) 





For description see Supplement. 


ments was, how- 
ever, more. than 
once missing in the 
grand campaigns, 
of which it was em 
phatically termed 
“the backbone and 
brain of a great and 
forceful will”; and 


gravest fears were 


entertained lest 
dispatches might 
ceme to light, most 
disastrous in result, 
But doubtless its 
very homeliness 


was its salvation; 
weary searchings 
brought it to light, 
and great was the 
JOY the reof, 


WOMEN OF 
NORTH HOL- 
LAND. 
goes are par- 

ticularly dis- 
tinguished for beau- 
ty of complexion 
and marked “ neat- 
ness and graceful- 
ness of costume,” 
The back of the 
head is encircled 
by a_ horseshee- 
shaped fillet of pure 
gold; this, confin- 
ing the short-cut 
hair, passes round 
to the temples, 
where two large 
gold rosettes “ com- 
plete its  finish- 
ing.” These queer 
appendages look 
somewhat like what 
are termed “ blink- 
ers,’ a kind of 
* shade” placed be- 
side the eyes of a 
horse. 

Now over this 
arrayment of gold 
is placed a cap or 
veil of richest, finest 
lace, and “ lappets” 
fall over the pretty 
ears, “neath which 
one may catch 
glimpses of sol- 
id gold ear - rings. 
These “great loops” 
are frequently very 
costly, and are re- 
garded as _heir- 
looms in the fam 
ily. One writer af- 
firms, that in a 
church at Alkmaar 
“three hundred 
such head - dresses 
may be seen at 
once on any fine 
Sunday.” 

Friesland above 
all other provinces 
of Holland has pre- 
served its ancient 
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manners and costumes, The head-dresses of the 
Friesland women —their golden ear-hoops and 
graceful pendants, their exquisite lace caps—are 
really wonderful to see. Such a head-dress some- 
times costs two thousand guilders. 





, , 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
ONE OF THE BEST TONICS. 

Dr. A. Arxinson, Prof. Materia Medica and Derma- 
tology, in College of Physicians and Surgeons, Balti- 
more, Md., says: “It makes a pleasant drink, and is 
one of our best tonics in the shape of the phosphates 
in soluble form.” 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpeMany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrier, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and -have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perrik, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv.] 





A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooarng, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Burnrti’s Fiavor- 
mse Exreacts consists in their perfect purity and 
strength.—{Adv.} 





Wutir soap is soap with many who simply think 

‘soap by name is soap by nature,” we wish to remind 
all users of soap, that the Bayberry Glycerine Soap ex- 
cels all other soaps. Ask your Drugyist, or send 20 
cents in stamps, and we will at once send you a large 

cake. Address The Clinton M’f'g Co., 20 Vesey Street, 
New York. —{Adbv.} 





Tnosr complaining of Sore Throat or Hoarseness 
should use “* Brown's Bronchial Troches.”—{ Adv. } 





ADVERTISEMEN'TLS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cana, 


Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 


KNAE 


PIA NO-FORTES. 


UNEQUALLED 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, ani Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


eae ~ THE ACME LEVER 


Cuff Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


>) The most sila 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


BENTLEY’S 


Perfection — Machine 


For making ay rye Ng Send 8c. stamp for 
Civenlar to HAS. NTLEY, 
re Broadway, N. -¥. 





















nirsof F ‘eodship, 


Pen Seript eam 8 


athe 
100im- 
Alling Bros., Northford, ce 


FOR PATCHWORK. Send 50c. for bong 
hs choles colors, or 10c. for sam oO 
UNion SILK O0., NORTHFORD, Bou, 


and Verse Cards, ‘with name, Oe, 
genuine rolled gold seal ring, 50c. Agt’s complete atone Qe. 


ported enibensd serap pictures, 20cts, 














GOLD MEDAL, R’S 1878, 


Breaktast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
STATE IN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New Vork. 
BRANCH )3 1199 Broadway, near = St., N. ¥. 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyr 
{ 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &e., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cle aned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and baving sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by rt and by mail. 
BARRETY NEPHEWS 
5 and 7 John St., XR. ¥. 


IMPROVED PATENT 
FOR 18584. 


Adler & Schoenhof, 


52 White St., 
NEW YORK. 
For sale by all leading 
Dry Goods Houses. 








The only Pannier which 
combines Bustle, Hoop- 
skirt, and Under-skirts. 





The only Pannier which 
collapses and resumes its 
original shape with the 
position of the wearer. 
Indestructible Pannier Skirt. 
Feb. 27, 1883, 


faa anghad 
Ask for Schoenhof’s 
_May 9, 1882. 





—Patente d— 





LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
WORSTED saver PATTERNS, 


EW EDITION of this Popular 16 Eatra 

Pages! It contains 12 Alphabets, and over 100 
other Patterns of Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, 
Animals, Roses, Pansy, Stork, Elephant, Deer, Bear, 
Rooster, Cats, Dogs, Rabbit Bugs, Butterflies, Comic 
Designs, etc. Price of this Book, 25 cents. 

TIDY PATTERNS for making Java Canvas, 
Honeycomb and Twine Tidies. Price, 20 cents. 
MACRAME LACE anp RICK-RACK TRIMMING. 

A Book of Patterns and Instructions for making 
Macrame Lace and Rick-Rack Trimming. Price, 1c. 
4 LARGE POINT-RUSSE PATTERNS for mak- 

ing dava Canvas Torr Sers, etc. Price, lc. 
DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 

This Book contains 60 Darnep Lace Parrerns, 
used for making T'idies, Splashera, Toilet Sets, Shams, 
Bed Spreads, Aprons, Edgings, etc. Price, We. 

§ lal Offe Everything in this advertisement ! 

Peckal UNEr: x hese 8 BOOKS, 4 POINT-RUSSE 
and 8 TIDY PATTER ALL for 8 two-cent 
stamps (56 cents). J. r INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


The PIVOT CORSE 


ELASTIC AND EASY 
IN ANY POSITION, 





This Corset expands and 
contracts with the breath- 
ing, and yields to every 
movement of. the -wearer, 
making an EASY AND 
ELEGANT FIT. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 
PRICE $1.00. 
Manufactured by 





W005 
EASY JO Pick 
BABY UP Foy, HARMON, & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after! a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixrn Avenue, New York. 





A warm iron passed 
over the back of these 
07S) PAPERS TRANSFERS 


PATENT! the 5 Sento to any fabric. 


cloth, showing ali Bri 

& Co.’s ing inched. 
ing over 40 new designs, 
sent on receipt of seven 


t stamps. 
104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
Retailed by the ee 
Zephyr -Wool Stores. 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West cate Street, New York. 
os Rey , Perforated Patterns, and all 
Send 3c. for Catalogue. 


SILKS CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


Large Samples, 10c. 1 package Embroidery Silk (as- 
ed), 20c. Sitx Manvracrory, Clintonville, Conn. 


THIS INK IS MANUP°D BY 


J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


. ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
with full particulars an 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Linen Thread on 
spools (200 Bm in 

hite and Brown. 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace hea 

LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 e: 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St,, Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 













Fy Sor every form of 
as SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, Con- 

tagious ‘and Gop yeni Diseases of the Blood 

Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Curtoura Remeptes. 

Cugovra Rrsorvent, the new blood purifier, 
clean#es the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
pvisotous elements, and removes the cause. 

Cuvtovra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Ite hing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals /lcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, ‘prepare from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blem'shes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutriouna Remepies are absolutel pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin utifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Deve 
AND Curmtoa Co. * Boston, A8B. 

2 Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





There, Nellie, what did 
I lore you have just 





THE CANFIELD 
Patent, ‘‘Elastic Seamless” 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, absorbent, odorless, strong, yet soft 
as kid, do not wrinkle, chafe or rip, are pow sha) 

to the ‘garment and onl 8 shield made. This 
is a recent American levention and the sales are 
eee double that of any other Dress Protector 
made in Enrope or United States. These i8 are 
protected by patents and trade marks all over the 


world. 

Beware of imitations. All genuine goods bear the 
trade mark shown above. 

The Canfield Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn. 
Price by mail to all parts of the world 80 cents. 








B.H. Dou 


(Facsimile of Box, this cut 1-6 size, 
are the result of over forty years’ experience tncom- 
pounding cough remedies, and are acknowledged 
everywhere the best article ever put on the market 
for Coughs, Colds and Sore Throats. 

If you cannot obtain them of your druggist, mail 
25 cents to Horway, Wricut & Ricu, 167 Chambers 
Street, New York, and they will send, postpaid, one 
package, elegantly put up in New English style box 
_enameled in beautiful golden colors. 


SCRAPS OF SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, &c. 


We will. mail on ot of 100. about 100 square 
inches, for 50c. 600, for $1.00 1800, of peed odds and 
pastors Soatition he. de ages hing re os enn 

f uantities, ust tl ‘or ** © 
Parent TOHWORK. ” = we send ag four eee mace 
pc ways enclose an ex’ Sy e 
also sup ppl i cheaper mg other roll ie, Silke D 
oon! ilk, Floss, &c. E NEW HAVEN RUFFL 

08. 694, 696, 698, 100 Chapel St., New Haven, Ct. 





New Priced © Catalogue o — 


¥ART EMBROIDERY MATERIALS 
and STAMPING PATTERNS sent free. 
J. D. CLAPP, BOSTON, MASS. 


SILKS for Patchwork. Beautiful colors. Samples,10c, 
pkge.50c, &$1. Valley Sik Works,Northford,Ct. 

















A SCRAP-BOOK 
“HOMELY WOMEN” ONLY. 


We dedicate this collection of toilet sec 
the p rte 4 women (they have advantages enough, with- 


not to 


out being told how to double their beauty), but to the 
plainer sisterhood, to those who look in the glass 
and are not satisfied with what they see. To such 
we bring abundant help. 

CONTENTS. Part 1-—Part 2. 

Practical devices for ugly ears, mouths, fingertips, 

crooked teeth. To reduce h, etc. How to bleach 
and refine a poor skin. Freckles, Pimples, Moles, etc. 
Mask of Diana of Poictiers. Out of 100 Cosmetics, 
which to choose. How to make and apply them for 
daylight, evening, and the stage (one saves two thirds, 

® a better article by making instead of buying 
Cosmetics). What goes to constitute a belle. Madame 
Vestris’s methods for private Theatricals. How to sit 
for a photograph successfully, and other toilet hints. 
Send $1.00, 2 two-cent stamps, and an 

envelope addressed to yourself. 


BROWN, SHERBROOK, & CoO., 
27 Hollis Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fisir EFREE to All. 
The New 
Czarina 
Switch 
with 
Six 
Points, 









MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand —_ mess. Prices for small 
123 medium size, $153 
with straight or wavy back 
Saal sizes, without back hair, $5 


LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 
On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
=e goods by mail to any part of the 
U. 8S. for approval, before the price is 
paid Send for circular to . 

JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 


463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


STAMPING PA'T’TERNS.—Package con- 
tains 30 Patterns, Bouquets, Birds, Slippers, 1 Alpha- 
bet, 1 Box Powder. Instruction and Samples of 50 
different St tyes of Alphabets. Price One Dollar. 

A BERN! == es 401 Canal St., N.Y. 


ION: ” teat Crayon 
Studies of the 
HINTS ON Nose, Ears, in various posouss 
ave, Curls, Back, nds, ete.; fifty illus- 
BC to ‘ortralt Making, direc- 

tions for, eit, practice, Price 2 600" copies 
week ew bas 3. =| penne and 
achers Union Sq. N.Y, 


tor entaisea” me a iit base Tatts N 


Mme. BRADY, 


361 Sixth Ave. 

We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework. Sond Be. are far lower 
than any house in the City. Sen 8c. for catalogue. — 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
ing disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, , Without injuring the Skin, Ladies 
may add dress Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Silks for $ for Patchwork rk ie put ono ie 


K CO., Montowese, Ct. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


‘ ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
ee as ae ©. Box 1654, New York. 


Paes RIS SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
« tena references. a ota Laces and Wed- 
ux. Mrs. A A. Lortus, 5 aseage Saulnier. 























ciser AND “CHILDREN?’S shopping. 
No Commission Charged, For references and circu- 
lar, address JuLtA R. Conapon, 331 West 14th St., N. Y. 


PV TIN §Q N.Y. City Purchasing c 0. 
DUN LEVEY N) Post-Office Box, 2598. We 
will furnieh anything wanted or advertised in the 


U.8.; full information for stamps. Established 1857. 
This house is perfectly reliable : and | trustworthy. 











Or Every Desonirrion 
promptly a— on Com- 
For circular, &c., a2d 
WIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, Kew: York, 





mission charged. 
Mus. L. BAL. 
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HAMBURG EDGINGS. 


1200 pieces Hamburg Edgings at Se. to 10¢. 
2500“ ‘46 Ihe. to 19¢. 
4000 “ 6 Be. to $1.00. 
500 “+ Colored « & —& 8e, to $1.00. 


All-over Embroideries, large variety. 


LACES. 


Beaded Laces, al] new apa ge to $3.50 a ard. 
All-over Beaded Net, $6.00 to $10.00 per yard. Duc 
Laces, our Own importation, $1.25 to $18.00 per yond. 
Oriental Laces (new patterns), 15c. to $1.00 per yard. 
Pompadoar Laces (new patterns), 40c. to $2.00 per 
yard, Spanish Laces (new patterns), 15c. to $2.50. 


Persons desiring our 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


(delivered free), now in press, should send their names 
at once. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th Street, N Y. 


1 RESSMAKERS LIKE A CLOTH where strength 
iscombined with asoft satin finish ; they therefore 
will have the CABLE TWILLS, found in the repre- 
sentative houses inrouan iat the United States. Can 
be found at GEO. H. C. NEAL & SON'S, Baltimore. 


N°% CLOTH, EITHER IN THIS COUNTRY or in 
Europe, has ever been made so strong or so firm as 
the CABLE TW ILLS, and therefore are the best dress- 
linings made. ConkKLING x Curvvis, 809 B’ way, N.Y. 


yy merce arse, IF THEY WANT THEIR SILKS 
to give satisfaction, should recommend for lin- 
ings the CABLE TWILLS. Many a silk has been 
condemned because the common silesia or a poor 
waist- -lining has been used. Can be found at 

LE BOU TILLIER BROS., 28d Street, N. ¥. 


ADIES, FOR DRESS-LINING, w ANT A Cc LOTH 
that is so firm that no strain will come on the dress. 
They, therefore, are enthusiastic over the CABLE 
TWILLS. They supply along-felt need. Can be found 
at JAS. A. HEARN & SON’S, 30 West 14th St., N. Y. 


r HE Cc ‘ABLE TW IL LS “ARE THE TOU GHEST ‘and 
firmest goods, being made from long staple cotton 

and double carded and double roved. Can be found at 

JOHN E. KAUGHRAN & CO.’S, 765 Broadway, N. Y. 


HE CABLE TWILLS CAN BE USED IN PLACE 

of silks or other expensive fabrics, and will prove 
as satisfactory at one sixth the expense. Can be had 
of LE BOU UTILLIER BROS., 14th Street, N.Y. 


ADIES AND | DRESSMAKERS ARE “REC OM- 

mended to use the new CABLE TWILLS for dress- 
linings. T hey are the firmest, strongest, and best lin- 
ings for a lady’s dress ever made. Can be had of 
JOURNEAY & BU RNHAM,128 Atlantic St. :Brooklyn. 


JOHN N. STEARNS & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES, 
SURAHS, 
SATINS, 
FANCY MATCHED EFFECTS FOR 
SPRING and SUMMER COSTUMES. 
These goods are as rich, fine, and durable as the most 


elegant imported goods. Not adulterated, and from 30 
to 50 ¢ cheaper. For sale by the trade, and warranted. 


482 Broome St. 


Sole Manufacturers of the NEWPORT SASHES, 














The Greatest vein of the Are 


THE McDOWELL 
Garment Drafting 
MACHINE, 

6 W. 14th St., N.Y, 









<a ry 





Dressmakers. —This Wonderful Machine drafts 

rfect garments of every description from Actual 

easure, fits all shoulders, and prevents fulness at 
bottom of front darts. You may send NOW and test 
Machine at your own home free of charge. Extra in- 
ducements to first party in each town securing a Ma- 
chine. A rare chance for Agents. THE McDOW- 
ELL GARMENT DKAFTING MACHINE 
CO., 6 West 14th St., New York City. For Sale at 
459 Washington St., Boston; 1233 Chestnut St., 
Phila. ; and 499 Wabash ash Avenue, Chicago. 


Printed on 50 v Extra lai Chromos in 9 colors, 
xxx board) Fre: 


Gxx 





mem 

{10c, 14 Cai 

Bes Beta utd Serpe Album for 1883 with Ilust’d ye ise 
List, &c-, 2c. S&S. M, FOOTE, Northford, Ot 


Send six cents for postage, and 1 re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
wili help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


DR, 208 MANE 
— 
z Ring for Oe. 0 Reward of Merit ae 
_ Woo, Ag’ts Book k 250. FRANKLIN PRTG. CO., New Haven, Ct, 





SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00 $2. 00, and $5.00 Packages; all ee 





AMERICAN PURCHAS NG CO., P.O. Box 3648, N. Y. 


MORPHINE HABIT 


DR. H. H. KANE, of the DeQuincey 
Home, now offers a Remedy whereby 
any one ean cure himself quickly and painlessly. For testimo- 
nials and endorsements from eminent medical men,&c. address 
i. Kank, A. M., M.D., 160 Fulton 5t., New York City. 
TAKE NOTICE. 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike, F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 











S.C. & S. 


“THE FOUR SEASONS.” 


THE SPRING NUMBER OF OUR 


New Magazine of Fashion and Art 


Will be issued about April 15th, The best shop- 
ping guide ever published. Subscription price, 
50c. a year. Sample copies Sent Free on 
application. 


—__ 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 
6th Avenue i and 19th Street, New York. 
te bowen § ome — for| PATCH 
pack ted, for) 
orreuplen t usteaine our 
ular pac heck Dress 
Silks, 12c. ° LK& y - 
PR ee co., 338 Broadway, N 
$600 DAILY AT HOME. _ 
Paint beautiful pictures without previous knowledge 
of drawing or painting. No glass used. Ontfit and 
Colored Photo } ary Anderson, $1.00. Circulars sent 


for stamp. Agents wanted. 
ROMAN ART CO., 3 Union Square, N. Y. 











NEW DRESS FABRICS 


IN 
SILK, WOOL, AND COTTON. 


PONGEES, India Silks, figured and plain; Fou- 
lards and Summer Silks; Black Silks, Satin Rhadumes, 
Surahs, &c., &c. 

COLORED CAMEL’S-HAIB and Cash- 
meres, Combination Suitings, stripes, figures, and plain 
to match, Bison Cloth, Nun’s Veilings, Albatross, 
Shrunk Camel’s-Hair, &c. 

LADIES’ CLOTHS, Plaids and Smal! Checks, 
Taffeta Cloths. 

EMBROIDERED ROBES in al! the new 
materials. 

BLACK and MOURNING GOODS, Cash- 
meres, and Henriettas, Camel’s-Hair, Nun's Veiling, 
Courtauld’s Crépes, &c. 


French Satines, Linen Lawns, Scotch 
Ginghams, Cambrics, and Pereales, 


Choice new patterns, many exclusive styles, now open. 
ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES 


Handsomely Illustrated Fashion 
Catalogue free o1 on application. 


Le Boutillier Of 23d 
Street, 
Brothers, | 













Se 


“Ee 


EQUAL TO 


yet so readily underst 
delicate coloring, com 


25ec., 50c., and 


oN rials, Fancy Good 


Prepared for decorating Silk, $ 


NEW YORK. 
‘>, ey /- a : \ wr 


sthk ORNAMENTS. 


FINEST HAND PAINTING. 


Satin, and other fabrics. Very artistic, and 
ood, that of these flowers, sprays, ete., of fine tints and 
binations of rare beauty are easily made. Desirable for 


decorating Odor Bottles, Tidies, Cushions, Lamp-shades, Satchets, &c. 


$1.00 samples sent on receipt of price 


These ornaments are for sale at the leading Artists’ Mate=- 


s, and Stationery Stores. 


PALM & FECHTELER, Retail Department, 
3° No. 6 West 14th Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Catalogue and directions mailed free on application. 





AMERICAN ART GALLERIES, 


6 EAST 23D STREET, MADISON SQUARE, SOUTH. 
ON EXHIBITION FREE 

AND AT PRIVATE SALE. 
IMPERIAL. PALACE HANGINGS, 


COURT ROBES 


AND COSTUMES, 


SUPERB SILKS, EMBROIDERIES, ETC., ETC., 


FORMING THE GRANDEST DISPLAY OF 


RARE AND COSTLY 
ORIENTAL FABRICS 


EVER MADE IN THIS COUNTRY, 


Being the result of Mr. R. AUSTIN ROBERTSON’S 


3 trip through the Eastern countries 


during the last year, made especially with a view to obtaining such superb goods as are 


now shown. 
manship, and of rare colors, are mostly anti 


RICH 


For the Street, House, Teas, Balls, Parti 


These fabrics, which are of the finest quality, exquisite in design and work 


que specimens, ‘and are especially adapted for 


AND UNIQUE COSTUMES 


es, Masquerades, Theatrical, and other use. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


For City and Country Residences. 


STUDIES. FOR DESI 


Where Original, Artist 


GNS 


ic Treatment is desired. 


THEATRICAL and OPERATIC STAGE PURPOSES, 


Producing Rich 


and Novel Effects. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ USE, 


Combining Originality of 


Design, Color, and Quality. 


DRESSMAKERS’ AND COSTUMERS’ PURPOSES, 


Exquisite Needlework, Appliqué, and other Stuffs, suitable for Trimmings, Ornamenta- 


tion, Millin 





ers’ Ue se, ete. 





NOT ICE. 


As our Galleries are engaged for other purposes, the Exhibition and Sale of the above 


Goods will continue 
FOR 'L 


WO WEEKS ONLY, 


And the Entire Consignment will be Sold at a Slight Advance on 
Cost of Importation. 


Respectfully, 


THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION, 


6 East 


23d St., Madison Square, South. 





| QBLEYS TESTED 


All tested for vitality, and in 


Aut PLants, 
Gardens for purity and value. 


CEEDS. 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
THE Beer fo FOR AMATEUR © GARDENERS, AND FOR COUNTRY PLACES. 


- LIS 


Tested Valuable a A REE, ON yrs ttm 


T of Vegetable, Flower, and Field Seeds of all 


ail Orders promptly filled. Sxnp ror rug CatTaLogur. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Ill. 


onl 
(Coristeble Ke ¥ ) 


SPRING NOVELTIES IN SILKS. 


We are now opening a choice selection of 
Plain and Figured Pongees and Louisines, 
Glace, Checked and Striped Taffetas, Silk and 
Velvet Brocades, 
Japanese Crepes, Foulards, Silk Jersey Cloth 
in Black and Colors, &c., &e. 


Faille Frangaise,Canton and 


'e) ? ) 
Droadeva y < Ky 4 9th st. 


H. C.F. KOCH & SON, 
6th Ave. and 20th Street, N. Y. City, 
Are now offering, A‘'T PRICES, AS USUAL, 
LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE, 
Complete Assortments of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FINE MUSLIN AND CAMBRIC 
UNDERWEAR, 
CORSETS, 

BABIES’ DERESSES, SLIPS, &c. 


For full description and prices of their immense 
stock, send for 


SPRING AND SUMMER FASHION CATALOGUE, 





The most complete Book issued, containing large 
Lithograph Plates, and 1800 Wood-Engravings. 
TO ALL APPLICANTS 


Not in the immediate vicinity of N. Y. City. 
BUY THE GENUINE! 


“DERBY” MOHAIR UMBRELLAS 


FAST COLOR, 
MORE DURABLE, anp 
MORE REPELLANT 
than any other MOHAIR or ALPACA uwbrella 
in the market. 
After longand Suevedt tests we can recumnagend these 
goods as in every way SU PER. 

The “DERBY” MOHAIR cloths a made exclu- 
— for OUR use by the best Wa manufacturers, 
aving been already IMITATED in INFERIOR 
OUAL I" rTES. it is necessary to see that every umbrella 
has our trade mark on the handle. 

Sold by Storekeepers generally, and wholesale only by 


WRIGHT BROTHERS & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, New YORK, 
BosTON, BALTIMORE. 





Silks, Satins, 
Brocades! A 
Packages 50 
cts., $1, and upwards. Send six 2 ct, stamps for 
samples. Write your address plainly. 

Kastern Supply Co., New Haven, Ct. 


BIRD —GIRLS, SEND 50¢c. AND RE- 
CEIVE a nicely stuffed bird for your 
hat. Save williner bills by buying of us. 
JOHNSON & CO., Taxidermists, Allenwood, Pa. 


PATCH WORK. 


great variety of colors and designs. 


SURPLUS CANDIES over" Sooners ae 
» Ree roe 5 Ib. boxes only) : INE ST 
Soone N UNEQUALED x UALITY 





8. E. HILTON i Mo. 250 N. Ninth St. Philada. Pa. 
Send tothe YALL) 


CRAZY PATCHWORK sizic'wonks 


Yew Haven, Ct (the originators of the Silk Patchworkcraze) 
— dollar package of beautifulSilks for Patchwork, 6 packages 3 
Embroider Oc, & package, 6 packages $. 


NEW all gold, motto & hand Chromo Cards no 2 
50 alike, name on, 10 cents, 13 packs, $1.00. Agent's 

sample book, 25c. L. JONES & Co. »Nassan,N.Y. 
@ WANTED and 
FOR SALE. 
@a’ Yael 
fed Gi 


RTISTS’ MATE RIALS of eve ry description at 
+\ Lowest Prices. Send 6c. stamp for New Cata 
logue. Mail orders promptly filled. J.8. BAST, Chicago 


LOOK!!: 


all new imported designs lc, 13 pks. $1. 18k. Ring given f r gi 
order. Ants. wanted. Sample book 25c. G. A. Spring, New Haven, Ct 


SEND 2 cents for package ** Bast’s Russian 
Gold Powder,” for gilding Frames, Chairs, 
Address E. E. BAST, Chicago. 














12 Geld Bevel Edge, hidden name Cards 
7 pks. $1.00. 50 XX Satin Enamel Chromo Cards 


&c. Simple, durable. 


Elegant Scrap Pictures, 50cts. 106 
ZOD setome Picture Cards, 50 cents. 
Moxatn Bros., 44 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati,O 
4° N -CEN ‘T ) NEW SET OF CARDS, Cut out. 
STAMPS. j A.G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 


CRAZY PATCHWORK SILK. Beautifu! Somple 
Package, $1. XioK Si.K Co,, Clintonville, Ct. 











| 


APANESE PATCHWORK, Elegant Silks in 50c. and 
$1 packages. Manuatrran Sitk Co., New York, N.Y 


RIGGS’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. Send stamp for 
Sample, Cutalozuv, 25c. G. L. FOX, Detroit, Mich, 

















IloW WILLINGLY THE MEN PASSENGERS, AT THE REQUEST OF A LADY SKIPPER, WOULD ** LAY 





A PRETTY FIRST OFFICER WOULD NEVER HAVE TO 
PACE THE DECK ALONE, 


’ "7; 
FACETIZ. 

A tirrie boy accompanied his father to church in the town of Massena 
recently, and afterward to Sunday-school. Here he saw a highly color- 
ed picture illustrating the topic for the day, and representing young Sam- 
wel talking with the Lord, and holding his ear to a telephone. Little 
eix-years-old, being much interested in the “ talking machine,” was nat- 
urally impressed with the lesson. The following Sunday he was taken 
to church some thirty-five miles distant, and by a singular coincidence 
there hung the same picture on the wall. With a look of surprise the 
boy cried out, ‘Ob, papa, there’s Sam listening yet!” 


euengiieerew 
Here is a copy of an odd inscription upon a grave-stone in a San 
Francisco burial-ground : 


“In the five divisions of the earth I have been; 
The cities of Pekin and Constantinople I have seen ; 
On the first railway I rode before others were made; 
Saw the first telegraph operate, so useful to trade; 
On the first steam-ship the Atlantic crossed ; 
Suffered six shipwrecks where lives were lost, 
In the first steamer to California I did sail, 
And went to China by the first Pacific Mail. 
After many endeavors my affairs to fix, 
A short time I will occupy less than two by six.” 
He was a pioneer. 
Sonoor-Ma’am. “ What is a magnet?” 
Lorrie Grat (raising her hand). “ 1 know.” 
Souoor-Ma’am. “ Well, Annie, what is it? Speak up.” 
Litrrie Grew. “1 don’t know prezactly, but mamma had one in 


her 
cheese at home.” 


a 
Sornr.—A store in the wilds of Jersey. Enter a female native, 

Youne Oxverk. ** What will you have, ma’am ?” 

FPemace Native. “I want a Sabba’-day cooler.” 

Youne Cruse. “ A what?” 

Femate Native. “ A Sabba’-day cooler—one of them flipperty-flapper- 
ty things the ladies wave in church on Sunday—there'’s one now,” and 
she pointed to a time-stained fan. 


a eee 

While riding toward the business section of Philadelphia, a corre- 
spondent overheard two servant-girls talking of the then pending ex- 
ecution of O'Donnell. Said one of them, 

* An’ sure his soul will go shtraight to hiven.” 

* Yis,” said the other; “ an’ won't all the angels be fightin’ to see who 
will shake hands with him first!” 


————_- 

Mes. L— had a nurse-maid, not long over, who, in airing her young 
charge one day, met with a bicycle club of ten going at fill speed. On 
returning to the house she exclaimed, “Oh, mum, the baby nearly lipt 
out of his carriage fur rejoicement, fur he saw tin min ridin’ on thim 
philosophers !” 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ALOFT” AND FURL SAIL IN ANY WEATHER, JUST TO OBLIGE HER! 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


























A SECOND THOUGHT. 
Sty LirTLe Puss (who has more candy than she can eat at present, end 
wants it saved for her). ** AUNTIE, DO YOU LIKE CHOCOLATE BONBONS ?” 
AUNTIE, “OH YES, INDEED I DO; I AM VERY FOND OF THEM.” 
LitTLe Puss. “ WELL, THEN, | GUESS I'LL GIVE MINE TO GRANDMA 
TO KEEP FOR ME, SHE DOESN'T LIKE THEM,” 


VOLUME XVIL., NO. 18. 


























San 


How MUCH NICER SHE WOULD BE THAN THE 
PRESENT GATE-SLAMMERS ON THE ELEVATED 
RAILROADS! 


In New England in early times it was the custom to have two. re- 
ligious services at table, termed “ asking the blessing” and “ returning 
thanks.” After a while many of the ministers dropped one of these, 
or, I might say, combined both in one. This was greatly deplored by 
some, and was considered of sufficient importance to be made a sub- 
ject of discussion at the association of ministers of Windham County, 
Connecticut. 

One of the members of this body was the Rev. Mr, Underwood, noted 
for his long prayers. He sometimes prayed a half-hour by the clock. 
Well, when the discussion grew warm, and signs of ill feeling were visi- 
ble, the Rev. Roswell Whitmore, of Danielsonville, rose, and in. his 
forcible way said, “I move that we have two services at table, except 
when Brother Underwood performs the ceremony, and in that case 
that one is all that will be necessary.” 

This threw the whole company into a roar of laughter, Brother Un- 
derwood and all, the thing designed by Mr. Whitmore, and so ended the 


matter forever, 


“Mary,” said a lady to her cook, “I fear the milkman is not giving 
me pure milk.” 

“Oh, mum,” replied Mary, “‘ that can’t be, for he says that Dr. Smith 
has just detested it.” : 


“ Well, sir,” remarked ohe man in directing another, “the place is 
easy to find; pow turn to your left when you reach the extermination 
of the elevated road.” pio Ae Reoata 


“ DON'TS.” 
FOR FLORIDA TOURISTS. 


Don’t gather palm leaves: they wither. 

Don’t say that you came from Chicago. 
: Don’t expect the beds in the hotel to stand up and the carpets to lie 
down. 

Don’t say that Jacksonville is the dullest, St. Augustine the oldest, 
and Palatka the most delightful place in Florida. 
aon acknowledge to having eaten frozen oranges until safe in the 

orth. 

Don’t pay street car fares. Be transferred, aa the Jacksonvillers are. 

Don’t mistake Yal-la-la-at-maks (Seminole for sour orange) for Yal- 
la-ha (sweet orange). 

Don't expect alligators to craw] ont of the St. John’s when called. 

Don’t look for real live alligators on Bay Strect, Jacksonville, except 
in wire cages, or suppose that any but real natives wear them as orna- 
ments. “ 

Don’t take a live “‘’gator” home without tying a blue ribbon round 
his neck. 

Don't expect the trains to wait for you, or the steamboats to be on 
time; and don’t be surprised at anything you hear or see. 
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A POINT IN SIIOPPING. 


First Lady. “GETTING READY FOR NEXT SUMMER, I SEE.” 
SECOND LaDy. “On, I'M ALL READY FOR THAT, NEXT SUMMER'S SHOPPING WAS DONE 


LAST FALL. I AM NOW SHOPPING FOR NEXT WINTER.” 


(¥.B.—At the approach of spring, winter goods are down at almost half price. 





LENTEN PASTIMES—THE RIDING CLASS. 


ZAT WAY. 
= OR MINE.” 
Ladies might profit by the hint, 


FOREIGN RIDING-MASTER, “ OH, MEES LOUISE, YOU MUST NOT NANG ON TO ZE MOUSE IN 
YOU MUST BEAR IN ZE MIND ZAT ZE HORSE HE HAVE JAWS AS TENDER AS YOURS 














